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In the midst of an era of unexampled progress, which 
has raised the Nineteenth Century to a height of glory 
surpassing every outburst of intellectual vigor which the 
world has known before, we seem to have overlooked 
the singular promise of a race just emerging from a 
darkness that has held it thrall for centuries. The 
people of South America stand for us as the very an- 


- tithesis of the enlightenment of the Anglo-Saxon 


nations. It is a truth that the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
hold the South Americans in contempt. These South 
Americans are indeed far behind us in civilization; 
they are unlike us in their view of life; they are seem- 
ingly out of sympathy with us. But have they fallen 
behind in the march of progress? Have they taken a 
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divergent path, leading apart from that goal of higher 
development toward which the rest of the world is 
tending? To answer these questions in detail we 
would need to plunge far into the past, and follow the 
current of events through ages as dark and gloomy as. 
that medieval night which proved to be the precursor 
of the most brilliant day that ever dawned on the human 
race. We would need to go back to the times of old 
King Roderick, who saw visions of such bucolic hap- 
piness for his Spanish subjects that he verily believed 
that the Lord would “rebuke strong nations afar off,” 
while his own people should “beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
And the valiant Spaniards, inheritors up to that period 
of the characteristics of five different races, treasuring 
traditions of honor and of prowess, lost the skill and the 
habit of war in a career of industry and luxury. And 
thus they found themselves wholly unprepared to meet 
the Moorish conquerors who poured upon them from 
the south. Where happiness and plenty had been be- 
fore, now reigned carnage and desolation. During seven 
turbulent centuries thereafter Spain was a_ bloody 
battle-ground. The Christians became savage war- 
riors ; and as they had once forgotten the use of arms, 
so now they forgot every art save that of battle. They 
were inspired with a single heroic purpose,—to redeem 
their country from the infidel. Right royally did they 
earn their name of Defenders of the Faith, and they 
came at last to the glory of conquerors in a desperate 
cause. While the rest of Europe had enjoyed time to 
sow and reap and apply itself to handicrafts, and had 
even found leisure to question religious dogmas, Spain 
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was struggling against the Moslem, following devoutly 
the banner of the Cross. 

Before she could gather the legitimate fruits of her 
victory in the development of a national life, the 
wealth of Mexico and Peru was suddenly poured into 
her lap. The dazzling opportunities of a new world 
lay open to her sons. The hopes of the nation turned 
not to the soil of Spain, but to the lands beyond the 
sea, and they went forth to possess them in the spirit 
of warriors, seeking adventures, riches, and exalted 
honor. The Spaniard was not a husbandman nor an 
artisan, but essentially a soldier, a conqueror. And 
herein lies a chief difference between North and South 
America. The northern continent was colonized by 
workers ; the southern was conquered by adventurers. 
The Englishman and the Frenchman cleared lands 
and tilled the earth; the Spaniard built cities and 
forts, and drove the Indian to dig up gold and silver 
for the glory of Castile. And in their different courses 
each did no more than follow the bent of inherited 
genius, which had come as the result of the varying 
fortunes of their native lands. So in a very direct and 
positive manner the beating of old King Roderick’s 
swords into ploughshares has plunged millions of inno- 
cent human beings into intellectual darkness and 
misery, and has filled a large part of the earth for 
centuries with bloodshed and cruelty. 

But this is only a single factor in the problem, and 
in one respect it is not the most important. An im- 
mense intellectual inertia exists in South America as a 
result of the Indian, who forms an integral part of the 
body politic, and is overwhelmingly predominant in 
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numbers. Herein lies a second tremendous difference 
between the two American continents. In the north, 
despite some farcical purchases of land, the red man 
was utterly ignored save when he had to be driven 
back from the growing settlements. It has become a 
fixed, if indeed an unchristian principle in our law, 
that savage tribes cannot give a title to lands. They 
have been shut out from participation in government, 
denied the rights of citizens, and until recent years 
have been allowed no avenue of escape from barbarism. 
No very serious efforts were ever made to force the 
Indian into the service of the colonists. His exclu- 
sion from all the concerns of the white man was so 
absolute that almost no trace of his previous existence 
inheres in any of the conditions of modern life in 
North America. In the southern continent, however, 
there is hardly a single detail in the sphere of govern- 
ment or society which has not received the powerful 
impress of the Indian. It is not a reproduction of old 
Spain that we have here, nor is it old Spain modified 
under a changed environment. We have, in truth, a 
new race, and along with it has been born into the 
world a new intellectual movement. Whether it is to 
prove a new intellectual force remains for the future 
to answer, but it will result contrary to the rule which 
has obtained through all the ages if the infusion of a 
vast barbaric influence into civilization does not add a 
beneficial sturdiness and invigoration. Certain it is 
that the current coin of modern culture will not pass 
into the use of this new people until it has been fused 
in the fire of their sympathies and emotions, and been 
stamped with the die of their convictions. It is a 
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curious spectacle that we confront in these closing 
years of a century when a uniform spirit of progress 
has pervaded almost every nation in the world—a 
strange and interesting spectacle to see a race of 
36,000,000 of men, supreme masters of a mighty con- 
tinent, just reaching upwards from a state of lethargy, 
and ignorance, and semi-barbarism, just grasping the 
tools of a higher civilization with which it is destined 
to fashion none knoweth what, yet something which 
will reflect in every line the true image of its own 
peculiar being. 

In South America we have in some respects a new 
Medieval Europe, with its causal circumstances re- 
versed. There has been a fusion of a civilized race 
with barbaric hordes, but the superior race was the 
invader, and the amalgamation occurred in the barba- 
rian’s country. The influence of the one people upon 
the other was reciprocal, but the superior numbers of 
the barbarians held the level of general intelligence at 
alow stage. The analogy may not be pressed too far, 
however. Instead of the inspiring influence of primi- 
tive Christianity, modifying itself to meet new social 
conditions, a crystallized fanatical Papacy imposed a 
rigorous discipline upon minds unfitted to comprehend 
any part of its significance. The invaders were further- 
more recruited yearly, and the leaven of European in- 
fluence was strengthened. The Spaniard also asserted 
his authority to the exclusion of the natives in matters 
of state, and even the religious orders were closed 
against them. But amidst universal oppression there 
was still given a certain measure of freedom, and the 
governorship of small communities was very generally 
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vested in native chiefs, which served to keep alive a 
spirit of self-respect, and prevented the traditions of 
independence from utterly fading from the Indians’ 
memory. And then, as the years progressed, the 
mixture of the races became so intimate that the line of 
demarcation grew more indistinct, until at last it has 
come about that the avenues to power and fame lie 
open to all alike. 

I have spoken of a new race with which we have to 
reckon in these days, but I must warn you that it is not 
entirely homogeneous. In fact there are no less than 
nine very characteristic, important groups of South 
American peoples, which correspond with perfect 
fidelity to the nine great political divisions of the conti- 
nent, omitting Uruguay on the south, and the three 
Guianas on the north. It will at once suggest itself to 
any mind that there must have been some more power- 
ful force in operation than the personal ambition of 
political leaders to effect the separation of the Latin 
American States. The plans of the early liberators 
contemplated extensive republics, as wide in_ their 
sweep as the jurisdiction of the colonial viceroyalties. 
But these artificial confederations fell apart in obedience 
to what seems almost a law of nature. The lines of 
separation conform so closely to salient geographical 
boundaries that one might at first suppose that these 
were the determining causes, and so they were remotely 
and indirectly, but the influence which has given us 
the several bodies politic we see to-day in South 
America had finished its work more than a thousand 
years ago. 

Four great and powerful nations emerged from 
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savagery at an early epoch, and founded empires in 
South America. These independent developments 
occurred in the four spots adapted by nature for such a 
transition. They were open plains, semi-arid, with 
_ fertile watered valleys surrounded by uplands affording 
pasture. Civilization never takes its initial impulse in 
a region of forests. We have only to look back at the 
centres of ancient civilization in the east, at India, at 
Persia, at Asia Minor, at Egypt, to see how true this is. 
So in the elevated table land of Bogota, in Colombia, 
arose the Chibchas; in the open regions of the plain of 
Quito the Caras shook off the wild habits of the savage ; 
in the Peruvian highlands bloomed the fair and 
wonderful empire of the Incas; and further south, on 
the open fields of Chile, the Araucanians progressed 
from a tribal condition to a patriarchal state. 

In the Bolivian plateau alone of all the favored spots 
in South America the Indians remained in a primitive 
condition, except as they were slightly influenced by 
the neighboring Incas ; and on the pampas of Argen- 
tina, affording ample means of subsistence by the 
chase, the natives clung to a wild and roving life. The 
arid and forbidding wastes of the central portion of the 
continent in Brazil afforded only a scanty sustenance to 
widely scattered tribes. In the remainder of the con- 
tinent, the forest region, were only savage peoples, 
most of whom were addicted to cannibalism. On the 
north, where now is Venezuela, lived the ferocious 
Caribs; the vast Tupi family held the Valley of the 
Amazon, and the seaboard of Brazil,—a stolid, lethar- 
gic, and generally peaceful race; while Paraguay, 
Southern Brazil, Uruguay, and northeastern Argen- 
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tina were occupied by the Guaranis, who were evidently 
developing out of the savage state, and have contrib- 
uted a superior intellectual activity to their mixed de- 
scendants. 

There is thus a very considerable diversity in the 
South American nations, and yet they are only groups 
of one family of men; with much in common, with the 
exception of Brazil. It is not a little strange that this 
land of the apathetic Tupi should have been acquired by 
the apathetic Portuguese. There has lately been more 
or less rumor of war in Rio Grande do Sul, and if you 
read the history of Brazil you will discover that these 
southern provinces of Rio Grande do Sul and Parana 
have always been subject to periodical upheavals ; that 
they have manifested anything but an apathetic spirit. 
The reason for this is readily found. The Tupi is here 
replaced by the spirited Guarani, and the Brazilian ele- 
ment in the population is scarcely greater than the 
Spanish. There are no strong race affinities between 
these provinces and the rest of Brazil, and they have 
never ceased to be a thorn in her side. The character 
of the Brazilian is different from the Spanish American. 
He is more conservative, more tolerant of abuses, less 
disposed to war, but when aroused he cannot be sur- 
passed for grim determination and valorous soldiership. 
He is more industrious than his Spanish cousin, and 
more gifted asa merchant. The result of this is that 
he has developed a code of laws for the protection of 
the rights of the individual, superior to any existing 
elsewhere in the whole Latin continent. The amalga- 
mation of races has likewise led to different results in 
Brazil. The Tupi was subjected to absolute slavery ; 
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he was his master’s property. His offspring occupied 
an inferior position, even when free, to the Portuguese 
colonists. Thus arose class distinctions which the lib- 
erty of a republican government will not soon efface. 
Opposed to this is the semi-slavery of the Spanish vice- 
royalties, in which the Indian was impressed into 
service, but retained the right of cultivating his own 
land for a portion of the year. It was a feeble mitiga- 
tion of the evils of servitude, but in spite of the cruel 
oppression of the Spaniard which caused the destruction 
of millions of helpless aborigines, stands forth this one 
great fact that the Indian possessed at least so much 
legally recognized right as a human being, and upon 
this circumstance depend consequences of the utmost 
magnitude. It enabled the Indians to keep alive some 
feeling of independence. They could foment plans for 
bettering their condition ; leaders could arise among 
them, inspiring courage and hope; there were also ave- 
nues left open for escape from the hated M/zta,; and 
whomsoever fortune favored could enter most of the 
ordinary walks of life without social disability because 
of his Indian blood. Alliances with Indians were hon- 
orable, and the children of such marriages enjoyed 
almost every opportunity of the Spaniard. 

The history of the Spanish occupation is familiar to 
us all. My object is not to trace this record of sense- 
less greed and cruelty, but to point out what circum- 
stances it has led to, in order that we may the better 
comprehend the South America of to-day. One of 
the chief of these circumstances is that unsettled polit- 
ical condition which we deplore, and for which we are 
too ready to condemn the Spanish Americans. It is 
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easy for us to criticise a people who will not see the 
advantages of peace, but we must remember that our 
guarantees of freedom were won through tumult and 
War ; that without war, and the subversion of estab- 
lished law, Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence would not be our 
inheritance to-day. I must remind you again that 
South America was conquered by a race of men 
untaught in the arts of peace, and that they subdued 
races to whom the sweets of conquest were likewise 
known. And it is to the spirit of these conquered 
races that the independence of South America is directly 
due. The pent-up anger and hatred of centuries 
blazed forth in a determined revolt under the wise and 
poweyful chieftain, Tupac Amarti, in November, 1780. 
I venture to say that, next to our War of Independence, 
the last two centuries have witnessed no more impor- 
tant event than this revolution of Tupac Amarti. The 
glory of the French Revolution, in its far-reaching 
influence on the progress of the world, does not sur- 
pass it, and independent Italy and confederated Ger- 
many have had no epoch-making value to be compared 
with it. Here was a barbaric race, under the heel of 
cruel oppression, daring to fight for freedom. This is 
no unusual thing, but observe how it was done. 
Instead of rising like infuriated demons, bent upon 
the extermination of their masters, they rallied around 
the descendant of the Incas, and demanded recognition 
of their rights as men by the government which had 
made them slaves. They went to battle, not for 
revenge but for release from bondage, to compel the 
established government to accord to them the preroga- 
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tives of citizenship. I think you will grant that history 
records no parallel to this; and if to us it appears 
admirable, no less did the solemn dignity of this appeal 
to justice affect the imaginations of the South Amer- 
icans of 1780. Though 80,000 Indians were slaugh- 
tered in this war, and Tupac Amarti himself was 
dragged member from member in the plaza of Cuzco, 
the power of Spain had received a shock from which it 
never rallied. It was the turning point in the history 
of Spain. The spirit of the Inca chieftain lived on in 
the hearts of the people. He stood for simple justice ; 
opposed to no government, but resisting tyranny with 
all the strength of his soul ; and of a sudden Spain dis- 
covered that a whole people, a whole continent, had 
seen in the banner of Tupac a promise of liberty. 
Swiftly then did the royal governors run to meet the 
coming storm with propitiatory offerings. All that the 
Indians had fought for was conceded, but it came too 
late. From Peru the leaven spread; liberty became the 
watchword of a new era. The example of the independ- 
ent States of North America increased the ardor of the 
revolutionary clubs, and the words of the Abbé Raynal 
became a Bible to the South Americans, feeding them 
the doctrines of the French revolutionists. Neither 
must it be forgotten that the women of South America 
caught up the spirit of the times, and made it a shame 
to their husbands and brothers and lovers, not to 
declare against the power of Spain. And at last they 
discovered their strength when England, in her 
war with Spain, sent a fleet to capture the prov- 
ince of Argentina in 1806. The colonists, unaided 
by Spanish troops, repulsed the invasion, and exacted a 
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treaty disgraceful to British arms. But this defeat did 
more to weaken the power of her Castilian adversary 
than England could have accomplished by gaining pos- 
session of the whole of Argentina. Within three years 
Buenos Ayres was able to maintain the status of a 
belligerent. Soon after came San Martin leading victo- 
rious forces across the Andes into Chile, and onward to 
Peru, while Simon Bolivar, the liberator, raised the 
standard of revolt in Venezuela, and marched triumph- 
ant through Colombia and Ecuador, and finished his 
work in Peru and Bolivia. By the year 1821 Spanish 
America was free, but her liberties were in the keeping 
of a people who had known nothing but despotism. 
They were children in government. With an ardent 
love of freedom, filled with ambition to right the 
wrongs of the past, neither did their leaders under- 
stand the application of liberal principles, nor were the 
people able to adjust themselves to such conditions. 
The theory and practice of an art are often very differ- 
ent, and while the South Americans clearly grasped the 
broad ideas of democracy, they were utterly ignorant 
of the details of democratic institutions. They were 
groping through darkness toward a beacon light which 
gleamed so far in the distance as to cast no illumina- 
tion upon their pathway. And many false prophets 
arose whom they blindly followed, but always some 
man of clearer vision came to lead them back. Each 
new revolution marks a step forward in the political 
and social development of South America ; either some 
error is disclosed by a disastrous change, to be hence- 
forth avoided; or some new principle of right and 
justice is fixed forever in the national law. If you 
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would follow the evolution of this people, I commend 
you to a study of their national constitutions. They 
have changed many times, not by simple amendments, 
but in each country the whole instrument has been 
swept aside again and again to make room for a wiser 
one. Crude documents, indeed, were these older con- 
stitutions; crude are many of them still; a strange 
mixture of liberty and despotism. But right prin- 
ciples are becoming crystallized in them at last, and 
even dictators find it needful to descend as soon 
as possible from their lofty height of pretension, 
and secure themselves upon the rock of the con- 
stitution. Formerly any brilliant leader could hope 
for success in establishing what he deemed a better 
government by trampling under foot the law of the 
land; but the Spanish-American  revolutionist of 
to-day is careful to make his cause appear to be in 
defense of the constitutional rights of the people. 
This is a great change, and is the precursor of the 
day, not very distant, when even the would-be Crom- 
wells of the southern continent will find no following. 
Another evidence of growth is found in the estab- 
lishment of common schools. Thirty years ago an 
education was within reach of none but the children of 
the rich. To-day there are more than 19,000 element- 
ary schools in South America, with an attendance of 
nearly 2,000,000 scholars. In addition there are 2,000 
academies and normal schools, and 69 colleges and 
universities, while technical institutions have recently 
been established in many cities. The upper classes 
have always received a polite education, narrowed by 
the requirements of Catholic orthodoxy. The vener- 
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able University of San Marcos at Lima received its 
charter from Charles V. in the year 1551, and before 
the end of that century Peru boasted six colleges, 
two of which were maintained for the children of the 
Inca nobility. The University of Cordoba, founded in 
1610, was a centre of higher culture during the colonial 
period, and has now become one of the best equipped 
institutions of learning in Spanish America, with a 
strong faculty drawn largely from Europe and the 
United States. The famous law school of Sao Paulo, 
in Brazil, chartered early in the seventeenth century, 
can hardly be surpassed in the thoroughness of its cur- 
riculum by any other in the world. Such anomalies 
as these ancient colleges present in the midst of vast 
intellectual darkness are not surprising when we con- 
sider that they were born of an aristocratic form of 
government. They performed a most useful and unex- 
pected mission also. Out of them came many of the 
foremost champions of independence; in them were 
taught such men as Tupac Amaru, who gave a direc- 
tive impulse to a whole race of human beings; and 
Francisco Vigil, who espoused the cause of intellectual 
liberty, and released the genius of the people from the 
thraldom of priest-craft. Very important also was the 
galaxy of literary lights whose inspiration came from 
these halls of learning, and which did so much to create 
a sentiment of national pride. The literature during 
the time of the Viceroys was chiefly theological ; the 
Spaniard was under compulsion to spread the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, and he never forgot his mis- 
sion; but he was also by nature a canczonero, and the 
song spirit found wings in South America as well as in 
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Spain. Don Juan del Valle y Caviedes rivalled the 
fame of the great literary lights of Spain in the seven- 
teenth century, his Dzenxte del Parnasso being a work 
of unusual power. The war of independence was like 
wine to the imagination, and a host of lyric poets 
sprang suddenly into prominence. 

While mostly imitative, the literature of South 
America possesses some original notes caught from 
its own peculiar life, and it is a promise of better 
things in future that the people recognize the value of 
these truly national productions, according to them the 
highest praise. The idyllic features of rural life in the 
Andean valleys, tempered by its sorrows and its tragic 
accidents, furnished themes for the pastoral poet, Pedro. 
Paz Soldan, which have assumed an entrancing beauty 
under his masterly touch. The wealth of Inca lore 
and the traditions of the epoch of the Viceroys have 
been winnowed by Ricardo Palma, with the result that 
literature has been enriched by a new wreath of gar- 
lands which will never lose its freshness. Gen. Men- 
diburu has gathered an enormous store of material 
into his historical-biographical dictionary, which should 
serve as the point of departure for any one wishing to 
explore the history of Spanish America. On every 
side are historians arising; students of ethnology ; of 
Indian languages and literatures; of law and politics ; 
of philosophy and science: Much of their work is 
crude ; much of it superficial; done for effect merely ; 
but it all stands as proof of a new era, of an intellectual 
awakening, of a budding force in the world. 

Opposed to the free development of the South 
Americans the established religion rears a grim and 
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formidable barrier. It has inherited all the unthinking 
bigotry of Spain, its narrow superstitions, its spirit of 
persecution. It has inherited, moreover, the semi-inde- 
pendence of the Spanish Church. You are doubtless 
aware how loose is the connection between the Pope 
and the Spanish branch of the Catholic Church; that 
the Primate of Spain, in all official ceremonies, out- 
ranks the Cardinals, standing next to the Pope him- 
self; that the Spanish Church has again and again 
pursued its own course in defiance of the rage of Rome. 
In short, the Spanish branch is, essentially, a national 
church. This condition was transferred to South 
America, and there have arisen a group of national 
churches. They appoint their own high functionaries ; 
the Pope has nothing to do but confirm them. This 
state of things may be unfortunate, but it shows how ° 
thoroughly separate from all foreign influences is the 
national growth of this southern continent. The 
Church there must undergo modifications under com- 
pulsion of local changes of opinion. At present it is 
corrupt beyond conception. Its clergy are the most 
debased in the world. It breeds an immorality 
which pollutes society, excuses drunkenness and decep- 
tion, and shatters the foundation of the home. Against 
all this arose the clear voice of Francisco Vigil, himself 
a priest, a scholar, a man of affairs. He got excom- 
municated for his daring, but it only gained him a multi- 
tude of disciples. He was not an originator of reform ; 
he was the product of a widespread reaction against 
priestcraft, in which he became a talented leader. He 
was called a freethinker, but always held to the pure 
doctrines of Christianity, while the reactionists swept 
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on past him into agnosticism. There is no such viru- 
lent army of agnostics anywhere in the world to-day as 
in South America. They are not content with satire 
as are the French; nor does the passive disbelief of 


Spain and Italy suffice. Mockery and anti-Christian 


argument sit ever upon their lips. 

We are now getting within our grasp the forces 
which move the South Americans. We must not omit 
the powerful influence of the customs of elegance im- 
ported from Paris. A large proportion of the wealthier 
classes have received the final ornaments of their edu- 
cation in the French capital. Parisian fashions rule 
supreme; traces of Parisian culture have penetrated 
the remotest districts ; even in their architecture is this 
devotion to Gallic ideals displayed. Along with all this 
is growing a marked tendency to agricultural pursuits. 
The traders of the olden time have been largely su- 
perseded by foreign merchants, English and German 
mostly, who have branch houses in every important 
centre. The great mines have very generally fallen 
into the hands of foreign syndicates. The natives are 
consequently turning to the soil. At last they are be- 
coming husbandmen. In the year 1887 the total ex- 
ports from South America amounted to $297,000,000. 
In 1891 this had increased to $422,000,000, a gain of 
43 per cent. in four years. These figures are only 
approximate, and do not represent the entire bulk of 
exportations, nor do they take into account domestic 
and inter-state commerce. Exclusive of Argentina this 
increase of production is not due to immigration, and 
leaving this republic out of consideration the increase 
of exportations from the rest of South America for four 
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years was 26 per cent. This evidence of activity on 
the part of the people is a fortunate sign at present, 
when a cloud of debt hangs over their governments. 
The magnitude of their obligations is appalling. The 
aggregate debts of all kinds contracted by the South 
American republics amount to $1,196,000,000, or $33 
for every man, woman and child on the continent. In 
the face of such a gloomy outlook there is a grain of 
comfort in the fact that 60 per cent. of this indebtedness 
is internal, leaving $472,800;000 due to foreign bond- 
holders. Still, the load is terrific, far beyond the 
strength of these young republics to bear. In several 
cases they have defaulted on the interest, but they have 
not resorted to repudiation. Even Ecuador, which was 
most sorely pressed, came forward and arranged for liqui- 
dating the claims of her creditors. In matters of finance 
the South Americans are not more advanced than in 
democratic government. They plunged in boldly to 
manage complicated and delicate financial details of 
which they knew nothing, and they have suffered 
severely for it. Their creditors have suffered likewise, 
but they are deserving of less sympathy. They had 
had larger experience, and should have known better. 
The result of these financial blunders has been intel- 
lectually beneficial to Latin America; it has educated 
the masses in such matters, very much as our tariff 
experiences have educated our people in political econ- 
omy. It has broadened their comprehension of the 
proper functions of government. It has sobered them; 
it has cooled the fever of wild speculation; it has 
taught them the folly of undertaking stupendous public 
works in advance of the needs of commerce. 
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But while South America has suffered a loss of 
credit by her financial intrepidities, she has gained no 
little substantial advantage from them. There are 
19,000 miles of railroad in operation, where 33 years ago 
there was scarcely a single mile. The development of 
these highways is seen to follow with striking precision 
the important commercial axes of the continent. The 
proportion of mileage constituting trunk lines is 
extremely large compared with that comprised in 
“feeders.” Those states, which have authorized the 
construction of short lines running back from separate 
ports, have incurred heavy responsibilities through 
guarantees of interest upon the capital invested, but 
the trunk lines and systems of roads have in almost 
every instance proved successful. No single conti- 
nental belt of trade exists in South America, owing to 
the great diversity of climate, and to the difficulty of 
penetrating the vast interior tropical wilderness, but 
there are, nevertheless, two quite well-defined commer- 
cial axes, one extending approximately east and west 
through the temperate southern regions ; and the other 
north and south along the populous western coast. 
The Argentine trunk lines coincide with the former, 
and the Chilian with the latter, while the necessity for 
a continuance of the west coast system has led to 
projects for further paralleling the seaboard in Chile and 
for building roads southward from Lima to the Chilian 
frontier. It must be observed that speculative and 
whimsical considerations have not been instrumental in 
creating railroad systems in South America, but that 
these have been called into existence in response to 
the needs of a commerce previously developed into 
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considerable magnitude. In Argentina two distinct 
centres of trade and civilization, one in the west and 
northwest, the other along the Atlantic coast, required 
convenient communication for political as well as com- 
mercial reasons. There has always been trade between 
that country and Chile, in spite of the obstructing 
Andes. In 1890 this exchange of commodities reached 
a total value of $2,039,000. Thus we see Clark’s 
Transandine Railroad answering the call, which will 
soon put Valparaiso into communication with Buenos 
Aires. Already the gap between the approaching sec- 
tions of this line is less than 44 miles, leaving only a 
short day’s ride on horseback under the shadows of the 
mighty snow-clad Aconcagua. Bolivia, too, with her 
silver and copper mines, her coca farms and cacao plan- 
tations, has been calling for roads of iron, and they 
have come. From Mollendo, on the Peruvian coast, a 
road climbs across the mountains, passing through that 
loveliest of cities, Arequipa, to the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, 12,500 feet above the sea. Thence steamers 
cross the lake ; and a channel being dredged through 
the bars in its outlet, the Rio Desaguadero will soon 
admit steamers to ply far to the south through the 
great Bolivian table land. Another road, 574 miles in 
length, starting from Antofagasta, on the Chilian coast, 
winds over the Andes and pushes northward to Oruro, 
almost to the capital of the republic, and now the Na- 
tional Central Northern Railroad of Argentina is about 
to build an extension to connect with that line, which 
will give a second transcontinental route. The effect 
of communication from Argentina through the great 
Bolivian plateau will be to induce an expansion of 
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industries in this region, by cheapening all staple com- 
modities. The agricultural products of Argentina can 
then be delivered in the Andean highlands at half the 
present cost of such articles, which are imported from 


_ the United States and Europe. 


By reason of the absence of facilities for transpor- 
tation, South America has been compelled to buy a 
large proportion of her staples from foreign countries. 
She has purchased them at exorbitant prices, and 
yet she could not have assembled them as cheaply 
from the regions where they grow in her own con- 
tinent. This condition, however, is rapidly changing, 
and within the next three decades the principal 
Latin American nations will have developed an inter- 
state trade which will render them to a large extenf 
mutually independent of foreign markets. There is 
already a strong tendency to inter-state commerce in 
spite of mules and bad roads. Scarcely is there any 
agricultural product in the world which will not find 
a soil and climate congenial to its growth in South 
America. Every species of useful mineral is also 
found abundantly, and widely disseminated over the 
continent. Likewise unlimited water power is await- 
ing the manufacturer in every one of the southern 
republics. As soon as economical transportation can 
be availed of, an immense production will begin. 
The famous Lima and Oroya Railroad has within 
the year pierced the Peruvian Andes, and_ has 
opened an easier way from the fertile eastern J/on- 
tama to the starving western coast, and as a result 
the fallow fields of a paradise will soon send the 
fruits of the earth in plenty to a people, who have 
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struggled against adversity for decades. A feeling 
of new strength has come to the Peruvians, for they 
know now whence they shall be fed; they are being 
delivered from the evils of extortion. In almost 
every part of the continent the people are under this 
oppression. They are born into their life of isola- 
tion; they must live; but labor as they will all the 
fruits of their toil are swallowed up in the insatiable 
greed of extortionate importers. They can _ obtain 
credit, almost unlimited crédit, but the product of 
months of labor scarcely extinguishes a fraction of 
the debt. But the merchant has calculated for this 
apparent shortage, in profits which seem to us in- 
credible. The producer becomes in effect the slave of 
the merchant; he loses heart; he comes to hate his cred- 
itor; and too often he loses that regard for commercial 
honor which is the safeguard of permanent prosper- 
ity. But this will change when a man may reap the 
just rewards of his industry; and the long-needed 
deliverance from the power of the merchant will 
come in proportion to the extension of railroad sys- 
tems over regions having a sufficient diversity of 
climate and production. Such a change has already 
been wrought throughout a large part of Mexico 
owing to the several systems connecting with the 
United States. Since 1885, by reason of the stim- 
ulus of railroads, the agricultural products of Mexico 
have increased 106 per cent., while the mineral output 
has grown 20 per cent. 

As an index of the future conditions for develop- 
ment in South America, let us examine briefly its 
geographical features. In the north are chiefly 
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wooded, well-watered, rolling plains, with two great 
mountain systems, and two important river basins, 
the Orinoco and the Magdalena. The Venezuelan 
mountain range, as also its great river, with its giant 
tributary, the Rio Meta, trends east and west, at 
right angles to the Andean chain and the Rio Mag- 
dalena in Colombia. The Orinoco is obstructed by 
rapids just above the point where its channel turns 
to the eastward, but the Meta, which empties below 
the rapids, is open to within 125 miles of Bogota, 
making a total of goo miles of east and west naviga- 
tion, parallel with the Caribbean sea-board, at an aver- 
age distance of 200 miles south of it. From the 
head of navigation on the Magdalena to Bogota is 
only 80 miles, so that there is only a space of 205 
miles between the heads of navigation on these two 
river systems, and railroads are now projected which 
will put Bogotd into communication with them both. 
It is a familiar fact that water communication alone 
will not lead to the development of a country’s 
resources; and that rail communication alone is not 
nearly so beneficial as when both means of trans- 
portation are available in competition with each 
other. So here in northern South America, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, to wit, a rapidly expanding 
group of railroads will develop a long triangular 
strip of territory, comprising an area of nearly 
1,000,000 square miles, with water competition on 
every side at a maximum distance of 150 miles from 
any point,—ideal conditions, which combined with 
the almost paradisiacal climate, the abundance of 
wood, of coal, of iron, of water power, and its fertile 
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soil, will make it ultimately one of the most prosperous 
regions on the earth. 

Next to this, on the south, lies the wonderful Valley 
of the Amazon, six hundred miles in width, 2,100 miles 
in length from the Andes to the sea. Through this 
vast alluvial plain the Amazon winds back and forth, 
affording 3,000 miles of navigable channel, while its 
tributaries in Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, swell the total length of navigable water- 
ways to 50,000 miles. The future of this great valley 
is obscured in uncertainty. It is so well provided with 
natural means of communication that it will not soon 
pay to incur the enormous cost of building railroads 
through these almost impenetrable forests. The one 
important product of this valley is rubber, and rubber 
orchards will soon give employment to a large popula- 
tion, but commerce here will be served by steamboats 
for many decades. This river system may, however, 
serve as a regulator of freights from Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador, and perhaps even from portions of Colombia, 
as railroads lead to the development of the eastern dis- 
tricts of those republics. 

South of the Valley of the Amazon are two other 
regions of Brazil, marked off from each other by sharply 
distinguishing characteristics. One is the long narrow 
wooded seacoast, the most populous portion of the 
country; and the other is the vast expanse of semi- 
arid plains which reach half across the continent to the 
confines of Bolivia. The coast lands furnish coffee, 
cocoa, sugar and numerous lesser tropical products ; the 
arid plains are already the homes of countless herds of 
cattle, but having no means of communication with 
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any commercial centres, this region contributes noth- 
ing to-day to the wealth of the nation. But every year 
the railroads are creeping farther west ; the telegraph 


_ has pushed on ahead ; and just as in the United States 


the march of empire in Brazil is toward the setting 


gun. 


Stretching from these arid plains 2,000 miles south- 
ward is the mighty valley of the Rio Paraguay, water- 
ing a fertile country blessed with a salubrious climate. 
Here the Jesuits founded their famous communistic 
settlement, subduing the warlike Guaranis by the 
power of love into peaceful tillers of the soil, and by a 
singular coincidence, a colony of discontented Austra- 
lian laborers have this very year * come to these fair 
fields of Paraguay to found again a co-operative com- 
munity, the most important experiment of co-operative 
industry attempted in modern times. This river is 
paralleled by railroads for over 300 miles, and the 
present systems are extending northward on each side 
of the valley. The broad Pampas of Argentina stretch 
across the continent from Buenos Aires to the mount- 
ains, and southward through Patagonia, a region far 
less bleak and barren than is generally supposed, a 
country indeed to be compared with the Red River 
Valley and Manitoba in North America. Seventh and 
last comes the long narrow western coast, stretching 
from Colombia on the north to Tierra del Fuego on 
the south through 50 degrees of latitude, or 3,500 miles 
in length, the scene of great events through. multiply- 
ing centuries. It is for the most part a treeless region, 
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rising by successive elevations into lofty plateaus, 
where a temperate climate favors the cultivation of 
northern cereals under the very equator itself. Its 
lands by irrigation are proving to equal those of 
Southern California, and irrigation projects are attract- 
ing deserved attention. Like Southern California 
again, its climate is ideal, and the grandeur of its 
scenery is unsurpassed by that of any country in the 
world. But it is a mistake to suppose that the bulk of 
population in South America is gathered on this west- 
ern slope. As a matter of fact, 60 per cent. of the 
population lies east of the geographical axis of the con- 
tinent, and thus the course of development will con- 
tinue to follow parallels of latitude rather than lines of 
longitude. The only exception to this, and it is a 
very remarkable one, is found in the tendency of com- 
merce to flow northward along the Andean valleys into 
Colombia. Already this movement is very pronounced, 
and it is encouraging the building of railroads to 
facilitate it. Three railroads in Colombia, two of them 
in charge of Americans, are being prolonged in the 
direction of these valleys, and one is now projected by 
English capitalists to traverse the central plateau of 
Ecuador, which will naturally connect with the Colom- 
bian lines. These are only the forerunners of a sys- 
tem which, starting at Cartagena, the finest port on 
the Caribbean, will extend far to the south, and de- 
velop these wonderful valleys. With the Pacific Ocean 
paralleled by such a chain of railroads the progress of 
these western republics will be very rapid, and the 
commercial control of the whole Andean belt, at least 
as far as Chile, will fall naturally into the hands of the 
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merchants and bankers established at Cartagena, just 
as New York directs the course of trade for two thou- 
sand miles into the interior, The traffic which will 
naturally follow the lower trans-continental axis of 
commerce in South America will probably never con- 


stitute any considerable portion of that which will be 


carried along the upper extension of the Andean axis. 
North America takes only about 5 per cent. of the 
total exports of Argentina, and while the absolute 
volume of trade may increase, the percentage will 
remain nearly stationary so long as we are destitute of 
a merchant marine. The opening of communication 
between that country and the republics of Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru will further tend to produce this effect. 
Brazil will yearly constitute a more important market 
for Argentine productions. She is already her third 
largest customer. Increasing European trade with 
Buenos Aires will, judging from present appearances, 
render this city a permanent metropolis, controlling the 
commerce of Argentina and of the great Valley of the 
Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro is susceptible of immense 
progress by the extension of trunk lines into the in- 
terior of the continent, but she would seem destined to 
remain in much the same relation to Buenos Aires as 
Boston is to New York, for very similar reasons, and 
southern and eastern Brazil in their trade relations will 
possess little unity of interests with those countries 
which would use a system of roads leading to a Carib- 
bean port. 

It appears indubitable that whoever holds commer- 
cial supremacy and control of routes of communication 
in Colombia and Ecuador will be master of the situa- 
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tion in South America from Chile and Bolivia as far as 
the Caribbean Sea. In consideration of the ultimate 
gain to be derived, every railroad project in the line of 
the Andean axis deserves to have its merits examined, 
and deserves our encouragement and aid if there be 
local traffic enough to support it until it shall perform 
its larger functions as part of a grand trunk line. We 
must remember that the Americans have demonstrated 
their ability to construct roads, such as will be required 
here, more cheaply than any other people in the world. 
Whereas the English railways in South America have 
cost from $33,000 to $54,000 a mile, the great and 
difficult Southern Railway of Peru, built by an Ameri- 
can, cost only $18,000 a mile. If the railroads of 
Colombia and Ecuador are constructed by our engi- 
neers they will require less traffic for their maintenance, 
and can be the sooner built. In this manner, by a 
slow and steady growth, in obedience to the demands 
of commerce, the dream of an Inter-Continental Rail- 
road will be realized without conscious effort, without 
blare of trumpets, as merely the most natural thing in 
the world. I believe it would be a fatal blunder to try 
to build such a gigantic road by a coup de mazn, to 
lay down a route before the natural channels of com- 
merce have become clearly established, and declare 
like a Russian Czar, “ Railroad, be thou builded there! 
Trade, flow thou along that line | have marked out for 
thee!” Trade will not be compelled. It follows its 
natural courses as a river falls through its valley to the 
sea. We observe this South American trade seeking 
the ocean to-day at Cartagena. Let us keep our atten- 
tion fixed upon this point, It is destined to be a great 
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city; the mistress of a new commercial empire. Let 
us watch the development of her commerce and make 
the channels easier, to our gain and hers, and by and 
by we may go to South America comfortably in a 
palace car. 

It would be well for us to study South America more 
and more; to facilitate intercourse by every means in 
our power. Mr. Blaine urged the establishment of a 
great International American Bank, so that remittances 
could be made quickly and cheaply between the two 
continents. It was a most wise project. It would be 
like opening a new mine of wealth to us. It is a dis- 
grace to our commercial intelligence that 95% of our 
balances with South America are effected to-day 
through London. We can never expect a great expan- 
sion of our relations with the Latin Continent while 
this continues. By all means let us create such a bank, 
and let us not hesitate to adopt England’s policy of subsi- 
dizing steamship lines, that we may have cheap and easy 
transit facilities with these southern countries. And 
when our so-called Reciprocity Treaties, which are now 
falling to decay, have become utterly extinct, let us not 
try again the unfortunate experiment of clubbing 
weaker nations to buy our wares. We can foster trade 
by steamships, and telegraphs, and international banks, 
and earnest solicitation, but we cannot rudely drive it 
into our fold. 

Moreover, we owe it to ourselves as self-respecting 
people, and we owe it to the South Americans as men 
and fellow democrats, to overcome our contempt of 
them, and this we can do by striving to understand 
their national life. Unless you have seen the foreigner 
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in South America, you cannot realize the extent of this 
evil. It is the fashion there to laugh at the native; to 
ridicule his social customs, and his political acts. The 
foreign newspaper correspondent, straining to paint a 
funny picture which will enrich the miasm of a Sunday 
Edition, exaggerates every unique circumstance that 
comes within his range, and spreads the misconception 
that these Latin Americans are destitute of every 
virtue and ability which mark a race of civilized human 
beings. They ave different from us in many ways; 
their origin and their development have been different 
also ; but whoever has known these people intimately, 
feeling the subtle influences which kindle only around 
the hearth-stone of the family; whoever has studied 
deeply the history of their struggles and their triumphs 
through four weary centuries, will bear witness that 
noble and generous natures are no less common there 
than elsewhere; that courage, fortitude, and high 
ambitions lend them dignity of character; that they 
possess a national pride as easily wounded as our own. 
It is our better part to accept them as brothers and 
strive to knit more closely the ties of fellowship. We 
now confront a fact which we have been slow to recog- 
nize, but which must be manifest to any student of 
general history. The dominant peoples in the world 
of the future are to be of Anglo-Saxon and Spanish 
race. One hundred and twenty-two million people 
speak the English language to-day; seventy-five mill- 
ion speak the Spanish. Only the Germans can boast 
equality with the Spaniards in point of numbers, and 
while the Germans are clearly approaching the limit of 
their growth, the Spanish-Americans are destined to an 
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infinite expansion in a continent of vast extent. I told 
you that a new race had been born into the world. It 
is a power with which we will have to compromise in 
the days to come. We cannot cast it into our Anglo- 
Saxon mould. It has its own life history to work out, 
and it will roll on in spite of us to the accomplishment 
of its own purposes. Let us clearly comprehend this, 
and seek to establish the closest sympathies with our 
brothers of the South. Whoever sells them an axe or 
a yard of cloth has performed a more useful service 
than his ledger shows; whoever acquires the Spanish 
language and looks at them through the open door of 
their own written testimony, and feels and transmits 
the pulse throb of a new national genius, has performed 
a greater service, which shall redound, not to his bene- 
fit alone, but to that of every citizen of these United 
States. 
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MEXICO A CENTRAL AMERICAN STATE. 


H. E. THE MINISTER OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC. 


There is in this City a social gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen called “The Travellers’ Club,” meeting 
weekly during the winter of each year, for the purpose 
of studying a foreign country, on the supposition that 
its members are then travelling in that particular coun- 
try, and with that view papers are read referring to 
the same, and they are illustrated with an exhibition 
of views and objects manufactured in the country 
under study, and of everything else that may con- 
tribute to impart a more or less complete informa- 
tion regarding the place supposed to be visited. 

During the winter 1887-88 Mexico was chosen as the 
country under study by the Club, and for that reason I 
received at the beginning of the year 1888 an invitation 
to attend some of its sessions, and to say something 
about the Republic. I accepted the invitation to attend 
some session, but stated to the invitation committee 
that, not having time to prepare a paper, I would only 
give some general notions on Mexico, in a conversa- 
tional form, and would be glad to answer any question 
that might be put to me by those attending the meet- 
ing who felt the desire to have further information and 
more details. 


Accordingly, the evening of the 16th January, 1888, 
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I attended the meeting of the Club and spoke for about 
an hour on the geographical position of Mexico, its 
physical conditions, its natural resources and other 
matters connected with the situation of the country, 
but carefully avoiding to touch any political question, 
especially of an international character. 

With a view to leave a record of what I intended to 
say, I had with me a stenographer to take down what I 
would say, and although his notes were not complete, 
by using them, and those taken by reporters, some 
extracts of my conversation were prepared and pub- 
lished the next morning. 

Speaking of the geographical position of Mexico, I 
naturally stated what is a fact, although not generally 
realized, that while the main portion of the territory of 
Mexico is located in North America it occupies a con- 
siderable portion of Central America, altnough polit- 
ically it is considered as wholly situated in North 
America. On this subject I made the following remarks 
taken from the newspapers, but which were correct : 


‘The Isthmus of Panama divides the New World into two continents, one 
situated on the northern and the other on the southern hemisphere, but as the 
position of that isthmus does not correspond with the line of the equator, and 
lies considerably north of that line, a large portion of South America proper lies 
in the boreal hemisphere. North America proper is divided by the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in two subdivisions—Central America from Panama to Tehuan- 
tepec, and North America from Tehuantepec to the North Pole. 

‘‘Central America in its present political organization includes the following 
States: Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, but from a 
geographical standpoint it has a much larger area, since it begins at the Isthmus 
of Panama and ends in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Taking this view, Mexico 
exercises sovereignty over a large portion of Central America, larger still than 
any single State of the five which are generally considered as the only com- 
ponents of the same, and representing a third of the total territorial area of 
Central America. 

‘The Mexican States of Chiapas and a part of Oaxaca, on the Pacific; of 
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Yucatan, Campeche and Tabasco and a portion of the State of Vera Cruz on the 
Gulf of Mexico, are situated in geographical Central ‘America. 

‘* The following résumé of the territorial area and population of the several 
sections of Central America, taken from the ‘Statesman’s Year Book, London, 
1887,’ shows that Mexico is a Central American as well as a North American 
power: 

FIVE STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Area in sq. miles, Population. 


MEXICO. 

State. Area in sq. miles, Population. 

Oaxaca (computed in its fifth part)..... 6,718 152,255 
Vera Cruz (computed in its fourth part). . 6,558 145,610 


This shows that 36% of the total area of Central America belongs to Mexico.”’* 


When those statements were translated into Spanish 
and published by “Las Novedades,” of New York, in 
its issue of the 18th January, 1888, they were read by 
Sefior Don Manuel Montufar, Secretary of the Guate- 
malan Legation in Washington, who, in the absence of 
the Minister, Sefior Don Francisco Lainfiesta, was acting 


* In the foregoing list I omitted to take into account that, besides the States 
referred to, there are in Central America proper the British Colony of Belize or 
British Honduras and that part of the State of Panama, in Colombia, which lies 
north of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Taking the area and population of those places from the statistical and geo- 
graphical data published by the Almanach de Gotha for 1893 and from some 
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as Chargé d’Affaires, and he considered my statements 
in this connection as a geographical heresy, and as an 
evidence of the design of Mexico against the several 
States of Central America. His alarm was so great 
that he called the attention of the other representa- 
tives of the Central American States in Washington 


official information in possession of Sefior Doctor Don Manuel M. de Peralta, 
Costa Rican Minister to Washington, a gentleman very well versed in Central 
American affairs, the following results are obtained: 


Area in square Area in square 


miles, kilometers, Population. 
Oaxaca (one-fifth)....... 6,718 17,400 158,800 
29,567 76,579 330,000 
25,832 66,905 94,000 
ree 11,815 30,600 140, 747 
Vera Cruz (one-fourth). . 6,558 16,986 181,000 

96,538 250,035 1,174,547 
48,300 125,100 1,520,000 
46, 262 11g, 820 400,000 
47,857 123,950 320,000 
Panama (two-thirds).... 19,278 50,000 200,000 
British Honduras....... 8,300 21,475 31,500 


202,132 523,415 3,541,500 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENSION OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Square miles, Square kilometers. 


Mexican Central America............. 96,538 250,035 
Five Republics of Central America..... 174,554 451,940 
Panama (two-thirds) 19,278 50,000 


298,670 773,450 


The foregoing table shows that a little more than 32 per cent. of the whole of 
Central America, geographically speaking, belongs to Mexico. 
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to this incident in order to point out to them the 
serious dangers which he foresaw for their respective 
countries on account of my views, which he considered 
‘as more than extraordinary. 

Fortunately, one of them, the representative of Costa 
Rica, Sefior Doctor Don Manuel M. de Peralta, had at- 
tended the meeting of the Travellers’ Club at which I 
spoke, and, I think, Doctor Don Horacio Guzman, the 
Nicaraguan Minister, was also present, althoygh I am 
not sure of this, and both failed to see anything in what 
I stated in this connection that was not a geographical 
fact, and that, consequently, it could not be disputed ; 
and therefore this incident, that threatened to assume 
certain proportions, died in its very cradle. 

Sefior Montufar showed himself over-sensitive at my 
remarks when there was not the slightest ground for 
such feeling. If I had made a geographical mistake, 
in averring that a portion of the territory of Mexico 
was in Central America, geographically speaking, I 
would be the only sufferer by my mistake, because I 
would have been the laughing-stock of everybody, in- 
cluding the school-boy studying geography ; and, on the 
contrary, if I had stated a fact, nobody had reason to 
complain, and much less to be alarmed. 

My object in now mentioning this incident is to show 
the extreme sensitiveness of some Guatemalan gentle- 
men in regard to Mexico, which goes so far that they 
cannot listen sometimes to indisputable facts without 
umbrage, and without ascribing it to purposes and 
designs against their country. Fortunately this inci- 
dent happened when the long-pending boundary dispute 
between Mexico and Guatemala had already been settled 
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for several years, as had it taken place before, when 
that question was opened, the situation would have 
been still more embarrassing and unpleasant. 


WasHINGTON, December 2oth, 1893. 


M. Romero. 
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OBSERVATIONS BY DR. KURTZ, 


AND 


DR. MORONG'S REPLY. 


Corposa, 25, IX, 1893. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter dated July 21, 1893, was mislaid some 
time—a fact not at all astonishing in this perplexing 
Republic—and reached me only a week before to-day. 
Answering to your request, | correct some rather curi- 
ous statements contained in Mr. Morong’s letter, 
thinking that statements of this kind should not appear 
in a journal like the Bull. Am, Geogr. Soc. , 

Only to be mentioned is the slip in the second and 
third lines of the second alinea on p. 490, where Mr. 
Morong declares Corrientes to be the capital of the 
more southern province of Entre-Rios. 

But rather grave is the passus on p. 483 in the first 
part, beginning with: “ This is the land of the cele- 
brated pampas—great ¢ree-less, hill-less and rock-less 
plains. . . . . There is dat one cndigenous tree . 
and that quite rare, the Ombu,” and ending with the 
“ gigantic thistles fifteen feet in height.”* In these 
few lines there are nearly as many errors as state- 
ments, as I am now going to prove. 


* This is the south-European Cynara Cardunculus L., the wild form of the 
artichoke ; I found it only in the eastern provinces, never in the interior. 
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1. Tree-less—The true pampa—the South of the 
Provinces of Santa-Fé, Cérdoba, San Luis and the 
southeastern part of Mendoza, and all the territories 
south of these regions, down to the Patagonian dis- 
trict,—is generally covered with grasses and shrubs, but 
contains not seldom extensive groves of trees, which, 
like the great shrubs, are called ‘“ Monte” (“ Monte” 
is ‘‘ Wood,” not Mountain; Mountains are called Cerro, 
Cerrito, and the Mountain-Ranges: Sierras). In the 
strict sense the grass-plains are called “ pampa,” and 
the whole territories, made up by pampa and monte, are 
named “el campo.” ‘El campo” is everything out- 
side the towns or cities, the Sierras excepted, so that 
we have the following scheme: 


(1) Pueblo or ciudad (town). 
(2) Campo (courtry): 
(2) pampa covered with grasses, herbs and very few and 
small shrubs. 
(4) monte (regions covered with trees or shrubs). 
(3) Sierra. 


A peculiar trait of the pampa is the Salitrales or 
Salinas, districts of alkaloid soil, and bearing a scanty 
and distinct vegetation of low shrubs, some peculiar 
small trees and especially chenopodiaceous plants. 

The principal trees of the Monte are the following : 
Atamisquea emarginata Miers (tree or shrub). 

Bulnesia Retamo Griseb. (tall tree, mostly leafless). 

Larrea divaricata Cav. (very common, shrub or elegant tree, a 
congener of your Creosote-bush, Larrea mexicana Cav.). 

Schinus dependens Ortega (in a great number of varieties, tree or 


shrub, and ranging from the north of the Argentina down 
to the Neuquen.) 


Gourliea decorticans Gills (tree or shrub, the ‘‘ Chafiar”’). 
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Prosopis alba Griseb. (tall tree). 

P. Algarrobilla Griseb. (tree). 

Aspidosperma Quebracho blanco Schliechtend (tall tree, sometimes 
dwindling down to a shrub of only some feet in height). 

Lodina rhombifolia Miers (beautiful tree or shrub). 


Besides the species, which appear as tree or some- 
times as shrubs, there is a greater number of true 
shrubs, as for instance : 

Tricomaria Usillo Hook., Larrea cuneata Cav., Condalia lineata 
A. Gray, Cassia aphylla Cav.,. Acacia striata Benth., Cyclolepis 
genistoides Don, Chuguiraga erinacea Don (rather a western 
form), Hyalis argentea Don, Ephedra triandra Tul., £. Tweed- 
tana F, et M., £. ochreata, Miers. 


- All these species grow in the great plain between the 
Atlantic and the outskirts of the Cordillera ; taking the 
foot-hills of this range, too, into consideration, there 
could be added a great number of the types already 
mentioned. 

2. Hill-less\—There are great tracts of land—for in- 
stance, in the southwest of Villa Mercedes,—covered 
with downs (‘“‘ médanos ”), attaining a height of 50 met. 
and more. Also are considerable hills in the south of 
San Luis. 

3. Rock-less.\—A peculiar character of the pampa is 
formed by the little Sierras, called very appropriately 
“Sierras pampeanas,” as for instance the Sierras de 
Curti-maldl (zo¢ Curru-malau; “Curt” — “black ;” 
“maldl” —‘“ stone”), Ventana and Sierra Tandil in the 
southern part of Buenos Ayres, the Sierra or Cerro- 
Varela (Varela) in the south of San Luis, the Alto 
Pencoso in the northwest of the same city. 

4. The only indigenous tree, the Ombu.—The Ombui 
(Phytolacca decandra L.) isa tree indigenous to Corri- 
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entes, and largely cultivated for its shade in the prov- 
inces of the Littoral (Entre-Rios, Corrientes, Santa-Fé, 
Buenos-Ayres, and also I have seen it near Monte- 
video). In the interior it cannot stand the hot dry 
winds of the North. In Cérdoba I know only of one 
Ombu ; another, near Santa Rosa, was killed by the 
heat (or, maybe, by frost). 

Well, I have done. Please show this letter before 
publishing it'to Mr. Morong, who lives, I believe, too, 
in New-York, as Curator of the Columbia College 
Herbarium (or the Torrey Herbarium); perhaps that 
he has to add some remarks of his own.—To aid you 
in correcting the proof-sheet, I send you an exemplar 
of my predecessor’s book (Hieronymus, Plant. diaphor. 
Argentin.)—Just now our Academy is printing a Re- 
port of mine of two travels to the Cordillera of Men- 
doza. In due time you shall (or will?) receive a copy. 


Very truly yours, y sin mas ahora, 
Dr. F. Kurtz. 


Mr. G. C. Hurveut. 
Am. Geog. Soc. 


REPLY TO DR. KURTZ. 


The first criticism of Dr. Kurtz upon my paper is 
that I “declare Corrientes to be the capital of the 
more southern province of Entre-Rios.” The passage 
criticised reads: ‘‘ We pass on for 700 miles” (from 
Parana) “to Corrientes, the capital of the Argentine 
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province of Entre-Rios.” This can hardly be termed 
a formal declaration, but I am quite willing to acknowl- 
edge that it is an error to call the city Corrientes the 
capital of the territory which now constitutes the prov- 
ince of Entre-Rios. That portion of the Argentine 
Republic lying between the river Paranda on the north, 
west and south, and the Uruguay on the east was 
known as Entre-Rios until 1814, when the General 
Government divided it into two provinces, Corrientes 
on the north, of which the city Corrientes is the 
capital, and Entre-Rios on the south, of which Con- 
cepcion-del-Uruguay is the present capital. Inasmuch, 
however, as I placed Corrientes in its true position in the 
extreme north, near the junction of the Parand and 
Paraguay rivers, it is easy to see that the inaccuracy 
was purely inadvertent. 

The remaining strictures of Dr. Kurtz are, to say 
the least, rather surprising in view of the facts in the 
case. One would imagine from his labored efforts to 
convict me of numerous errors, that I had written a 
formal treatise, geographical and botanical, upon the 
Pampas. Out of twenty-nine pages of printed matter, 
how much space would the readers of Tue BULLETIN 
suppose is devoted to the subject? Just ¢hzrteen lines / 
My remarks upon the surface features of the Pampas 
are merely a passing allusion to them, and, as is 
evident from the tenor of the entire article, not 
designed to be a detailed scientific description of these 
great plains. As such I am unable to see any errors 
in what I said. The limits of the Pampas are not 
strictly defined either in Government surveys* or in 


*«* The Argentine Republic, written by Richard Happ for the Central Argen- 
tine. Commission, on the Centenary Exhibition at Philadelphia,” accepted by 
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the works of geographers or travellers, but the word is 
generally used to denote the great plains which occupy 
the lower central portions of the Republic. My lan- 
guage concerning these plains is constantly employed 
by standard writers, and is even used in official Argen- 
tine publications, and by Dr. Kurtz himself, as I shall 
show. 

A score of writers might be cited, but I quote only 
a few, the zta/cs in all cases being my own, Sir 
Woodbine Parish, formerly vice-president of the Lon- 
don Geographical Society, and for many years British 
Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Aires, a celebrated 
scientist, thus refers to the Pampas: “In travelling 
from Buenos Aires, after passing the post of Frayle 
Muerto, on the river Tercero, the aspect of the country 
begins to change ; it becomes undulated, and at last there 
is an end of the monotonous scenery of the Pampas, 
throughout which not a tree ts seen save the solitary 
Oméu, standing like a giant landmark in the boundless 
plain.”* Charles Darwin, regarded as one of the most 
careful and exact observers, notes in an overland 
journey from Buenos Aires to Rosario, that, “ for 
many leagues north and south of San Nicolas and 
Rozario the country is really level."+ Mr. J. A. B. 


the Commissioners and distributed at our Centennial Exposition by agents of 
the Argentine Government as official, is a work in point. In a map appended 
to the book the country is divided into various ‘‘ Formacions,” such as the 
Patagonian, the Pampean, that of the Monte, the Montes, &c., and the writer 
constantly complains of the difficulty of drawing the proper limits of these 
Formations, and also of the Provinces for lack of official and exact boundary 
lines. See pp. 26, 85; 403-405, and elsewhere. 

* Buenos Aires and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, by Sir Woodbine 
Parish, p. 241. 

+ Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the coun- 
tries visited during the voyage of H. M. S. Beagle around the world, p. 127 (ed. 
1886). 
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Beaumont, a respectable English gentleman, who went 
to Buenos Aires in order to superintend the establish- 
ment of colonies of British emigrants in the Argentine 
Republic, and in that capacity travelled over various parts 
of the country, remarks: ‘“ From the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east to the Cordeleira of the Andes 

the entire country consists of extensive plains or peers 
undulatzons which nowhere rise to the level of moun- 
tains.”"* The same author, speaking of the territory 
extending for thirty or forty leagues south of Buenos 
Aires, the identical country to which I refer in my brief 
sketch, observes, “throughout the flat country there 
is not a pebble or stone to be found as big as a hazel- 
nut."+ The Century Dictionary, in defining the word 
Pampa, uses this language: ‘a vast ¢reeless plain, 
such as characterizes the region lying south of the 
forest-covered belt of the Amazon valley, especially in 
the Argentine Republic.” In Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia similar ‘statements are made: “ Pampa— 
name especially given to the vast plazus of South 
America extending along the rivers of La Plata and 
Paraguay from the eastern slope of the Andes to the 
Atlantic, and comprising an area of 1,500,000 square 
miles. Thesoil . . . . and the violent transition 
from the wet season with its moist, mild climate and 
frequent rain-storms to the dry season with its scorch- 
ing heat makes tt impossible for trees to grow, the 
vegetation consists only of grass, luxuriant during the 
wet season, but withered during the dry.” Chambers, 
in his Encyclopedia, thus defines the word Pampas: 
“A term properly confined to the immense ¢ree/ess 


* Travels in Buenos Aires, &c., p. 15. 
+ The same work, p. 24. 
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plains of the Argentine Republic, whzch rise almost 
emperceptibly in a series of terraces from the coast to 
the base of the Cordilleras.” 

Arnold Guyot, the well-known geographer, in his 
treatise on Physical Geography prefixed to Jchnson’s 
Atlas, follows the same style. On page 25 he says: “ The 
plains of the Amazon covered with a luxuriant forest 
of over a million square miles, and the ¢reeless Pampas 
with their tall grass and forests of thistles, &c.” Thus 
scientists, travellers, encyclopedists and geographers all 
use almost precisely the same terms as mine in speak- 
ing of the Pampas, “‘treeless, hill-less and rockless plains, 
almost as level as a floor.” Surely they cannot all be 
wrong, and only Dr. Kurtz right. If they are, then I 
sin in good company. But I have two more authorities 
which even Dr. Kurtz will be constrained to accept as 
sufficiently weighty. The first is the official document 
of the Argentine Centennial Commissioners already 
referred to in a foot-note. As I have said, the writer 
appends a map to the work which outlines the various 
“Formacions” of the Republic. In regard to what he 
terms the true or “fertile Pampa,” a district stretching 
from Santa Fé in lat. 31° south to Bahia Blanca, nearly 
in lat. 39° south, about 500 miles in length and the 
same in breadth, he says on page 50, ‘this region is a 
true plain almost without interruption. Trees are en- 
tively wanting on these plains, Gc.” To the east and 
northeast of this lies what he terms the “sterile 
Pampa,” the limits of which are not defined on the 
map, of which he remarks on the same page, “ the 
vegetation is poor, and consists of plants with long 
thorns; the forest ts entirely wanting.” He. says 
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further, on page 86 of the same work, in speaking of the 
Pampa Formation in contrast with the Patagonian, 
“the principal characteristic I have already mentioned 
is the complete absence of ligneous plants. . . . We 
do not know a stngle tree nor yet a bush which belongs to 
this Formation, whilst another characteristic is the pre- 
dominance of the Graminez ; the Pampa is really a 
rich pasture ground.” Let me finish these citations 
with Dr. Kurtz’s own definition of “ pampa,” as given in 
his article above—a region “covered with grasses, 
herbs and very few and small shrubs.” Exactly. I 
would not ask for a more complete corroboration of my 
own language, and can only wonder that he seems en- 
tirely unconscious of having accused me of errors of 
statement and of having in the same breath said the very 
same thing in different words. Now I do not under- 
stand that these writers, any more than myself, mean 
to say that the Pampas are aésolutely and unzversally 
destitute of trees, rocks and hills, although their 
language, if construed literally, might be so taken. We 
often speak of our western prairies as plains bare of 
rocks, hills and trees, when here and there all these 
objects are found. These are exceptional. When 
writers are speaking of the general characteristics of 
the prairies no one thinks of taking them to task for 
not mentioning the exceptions. So there might be a 
scanty monte along the Pampean streams, or on the 
outskirts where the Pampas merge into the other for- 
mations, or hills in certain parts of them; but the gen- 
eral fact remains that they are treeless, rockless and 
hill-less. 

Next as to the Ombu, to my statement concerning 
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which Dr. Kurtz takes exception. Mr. Darwin, on 
page 120 of the work already cited, says in notes upon 
his trip from Bahia Blanca to Buenos Aires, when 
near Guardia del Monte, a “long day’s ride over the 
same rich green plain, abounding with various flocks, 
with here and there a solitary estancia and its one Ombu 
tree.” | have already quoted the striking remark which 
Sir Woodbine Parish makes concerning the Ombus 
which he saw on his route northwards from Buenos 
Aires to the river Tercero. Beaumont, on page 25 of 
the work cited, says, “the Oméz is the only large tree 
which grows wild in the province of Buenos Ayres.” 
Hieronymus, after stating that this tree is a native of 
Corrientes and cultivated for its beauty and its shade in 
the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, Entre-Rios 
and Corrientes, adds, “and .a¢ ¢emes zt 2s found spon- 
taneous.” * These statements prove conclusively that 
the tree grows upon the Pampas in the region to which 
I assign it. Beaumont made his observations over 
sixty years ago. Sir Woodbine Parish’s book was pub- 
lished forty years since. Darwin traversed this region 
in 1845, forty-eight years ago. How does Dr. Kurtz 
know that the Ombu is not indigenous to the Pampas ? 
A tree which is ‘‘sometimes spontaneous” and which 
was growing upon the Pampas long before either he or 
Hieronymus could have known anything about their 
botanical character might, for all he knows, have been a 
native. It is not an uncommon thing for botanists in 
all countries to be in doubt whether to consider a 
certain plant introduced or a native, so that there will 


* Hieronymus, Pl. Diaph. H. Arg. pp. 429, 430. 
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be different opinions upon the subject. The question 
here, so far as I can see, must be regarded as an open 
one. Beaumont’s opinion that the Ombu grows wild 
on the Pampas is as likely to be correct as that of Dr. 
Kurtz to the contrary. 

A word more concerning Dr. Kurtz’s mention of the 
Omba. It is strange that a writer who cannot over- 
look in others the most venial inexactness should have 
himself committed such a blunder in naming this tree. 
He gives its botanical namie as ‘“ Phytolacca decandra, 
L.,” whereas it is Phytolacca dioica, L.,* a very differ- 
ent thing. Phytolacca decandra, L.,+ is a herbaceous 
plant very common in our country where it is popularly 
called ‘‘ Poke-weed.” At least four other plants in Dr. 
Kurtz’s list are more or less incorrectly named. ‘‘ Budé- 
nesta Retamo, Griseb.” should be Zygophyllum Retama, 
Gil. in Hook. Bot. Misc. iii. 166. According to Ben- 
tham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum, i. 268, our best 
authority on Genera, there is only a single species of 
Bulnesia known, and that belongs to Chile, viz., B. chzi- 
ensis, Gay. ‘ Schinus dependens, Ortega,” should be 
Duvaua dependens, D. C. Prod. ii. 74. See Hook. 
Misc. iii. 176, and Benth. and Hook. Gen. PI. i. 426. 
Or one may, if he please, follow Enger in Mart. FI. 
Bras. xi. 1. 78, and call it Duvaua dependens, Ortega. 
“ [odina rhombzfolta.” The proper authority for this 
plant is not ‘“ MWzers,” as Dr. Kurtz puts it, by which 
perhaps he means Mezs., but Hooker and Arnott, Bot. 


* See Linnzus’ Species Plantarum, ed. 2, p. 632. Hieronymus, Pl. Diaph. 


Fl, Arg. 429, or any other good botanical authority. 
+ Linnzeus, Sp. Pl. ed. 2, 631. In his first edition of 1753, Linnzeus named 
this plant ?. Americana, which must therefore be regarded as the correct name. 
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Misc. iii. 171 and 172. See also Mart. FI. Bras. xi. I. 
78. ‘Larrea cuncata, Cav.” should be Larrea cunet- 
folta, Cav., Ic. et Descr. Pl. vi. 41, t. 560, f. 2. See 
also Hieronymus, Diap. Fl. Arg. 239, in which citation 
Hieronymus gives the wrong page. 

Finally as to the “gigantic thistles, fifteen feet in 
height,” the accuracy of which statement Dr. Kurtz 
questions. He willhardly persuade me that I did not see 
these as well as the Ombt on the Pampas, but setting 
aside my own observations, let me quote some author- 
ities whose word may be considered more reliable than 
mine. In his ‘Rough Notes” upon “ Journeys across 
the Pampas and among the Andes,” on page 2, Sir 
Francis B. Head, in speaking of the Pampas near 
Buenos Aires, says, “In less than a month the change 
is most extraordinary: the whole region becomes a 
luxuriant wood of exormous thistles, which have sud- 
denly shot up to the height of tex or eleven feet.” Mr. 
Darwin, on page 124 of the book that I have cited, in 
speaking of what he terms the “ great” thistle which he 
saw on the road from Buenos Aires to Santa Fé, says, 
‘the latter, well known from the animated description 
given by Sir F. Head, were at this time of the year” 
(September), “¢wo-thirds grown; in some parts they 
were as high as the horses back. . . . . Whenthe 
thistles are full grown, the great beds are impenetrable 
except by a few tracks as intricate as those in a laby- 
rinth. These are only known to the robbers who at 
this season inhabit them, and sally forth at night to rob 
and cut throats with impunity.” Elsewhere, as in a 
foot-note on page 119, he calls this plant the “gzant” 
thistle. Sir Woodbine Parish, on page 107 of the 
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work cited, says, ‘‘ The rapid and extraordinary growth 
of the gzant thzstle of the Pampas, whichin the summer 
season runs up high enough to Azdea man on horseback, 
and which covers hundreds of miles of those vast 
plains, is well known.” <A thistle which can conceal 
robbers in its labyrinthine groves, and is tall enough 
to hide a man on horseback, may well be called 
gigantic, and it would be no great stretch to speak of it 
as fifteen feet in height. 

I make no remark on the terms pueblo or ciudad, 
campo, monte and sierra, as | have used only two of 
them in my article, campo and monte, and that always 
in the ordinary sense in which I frequently heard 
them employed by natives during my residence in Par- 
aguay. 


Tuomas Morona. 
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BANTU NOTES AND VOCABULARIES. 


BY 


' HELI CHATELAIN, LATE U. S. COMMERCIAL AGENT AT 


LOANDA, WEST AFRICA. 


No. III.* 


Tue Ma-IAKA AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Position.—The Ma-iaka, sometimes 
called Ma-iakala, occupy a pretty large territory on the 
lower Kuangu River. In the east they border on the 
Tu-pende; in the north on the Ba-kundi; in the west 
on the Ba-kongo or Exi-kongo; in the south on the 
Ma-hungu (west of Kuangu) and on the Musuku tribe 
(east of Kuangu). The capital and the main body 
of the country are east of the Kuangu. 

ExpLorers. — Comparatively few travellers have 
visited this tribe. In 1879 Capello and Ivens reached 
it from the south; but they only saw a few fisher-vil- 
lages on the left bank of the Kuangu. They obtained 
no linguistic, and very little other information concern- 
ing the tribe. Three Germans—Mechow in 1880, 
Wolf and Biittner in 1885—reached the capital; but 
their information is equally scanty. The present U-iaka 
vocabulary is the first one ever published. 


* The author being unable through ill-health to re-write No. II (comparative 
vocabularies of Luba, Songe, etc.), it is preceded in the order of publication by 
No. III. 
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Tue Trise.—Capello and Ivens describe the Ma- 
iaka as peaceful, but wary; fishermen and hunters, 
rather than agriculturists or herdsmen. The King 
claims the monopoly of cattle, and allows his subjects 
only sheep, goats and pigs. They do no small amount 
of trading as middlemen between the Tu-pende in the 
east and the Ma-soso and Ba-kongo, who take the 
produce to Ambriz, Ambrizette, and the factories of 
the lower Kongo. The Ma-iaka plait, mould and shave 
their hair in a great variety of patterns. As cloth was 
still scarce among them in 1879, many used ma-bella as 
loin-cloths. The ma-bella are pieces of native cloth, 
or mats, made from the fibre of certain palm-ribs. 
They were formerly the only currency, with cowrie 
shells, of both Kongo and Angola. Among the inland 
tribes of the Kongo nation they are still used as cur- 
rency and clothing; in Angola proper, Manchester 
cloth and Portuguese copper-money have superseded 
them for those two purposes. The Ma-iaka houses are 
geometrically built of small bamboo-canes interwoven 
with straw, and are similar to those of the Kongo peo- 
ple. The King of the Ma-iaka is called Kiamvu or 
Muene Putu Kasongo. Capello and Ivens could not 
ascertain whether he was subject to the Mantiamvua of 
Lunda or not. If he ever was, now he is doubtless 
practically independent, although the Lundas still claim 
him as vassal. . 

Bittner visited the King in 1885 and spent a fort- 
night in the capital. He was very kindly treated until 
he refused to trade and insisted on going east to the 
Tu-pende and Ba-shilange. This eastward exploration 
Kiamvu objected to as likely to interfere with his trade. 
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History oF THE Ma-1Aka.—That the Ma-iaka form, 
linguistically, one group with the Ba-teke, of Stanley 
Pool, and with the minor tribes of the Wa-Buma, 
Ba-mbete, the Mbamba, etc., will be proved further 
on. Therefore, the Mu-ndequetes (pl. Ba-ndequetes — 
Ba-tekete, or Ba-teke) of the old Portuguese authors 


(and the A-nzichi, that is A-teke, or Ba-teke) of 


the old Italian authors, are one and the same people 
with the Ma-iaka. Hence the history of those ancient 
and famous conquerors and cannibals is also that of 
our Ma-iaka. The Anzicana of the sixteenth century, 
as described by Duarte Lopes in Pigafetta’s book, 
occupied exactly the some area as the Ba-teke 
and Ma-iaka land of to-day. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century the Ma-iaka invaded their west- 
ern neighbor, the Kingdom of Kongo, conquered and 
destroyed the capital S. Salvador, and forced the King, 
with his faithful vassals and Portuguese allies, to seek 
refuge on the islands of the Kongo River. When the 
Governor of S. Thomé arrived with the reinforcements 
sent by the King of Portugal to his “brother,” the 
King of Kongo, the Ma-iaka were defeated by the 
superiority of fire-arms and driven back to their former, 
and present, seats beyond the Kuangu. 

The ancient and famous kingdom of Micoco or Ma- 
koko has been identified with the modern Ba-teke of 
the French territory, north of Stanley Pool, and thus 
several historic and geographic riddles of long standing 
seem to be satisfactorily solved. 

This great nation of the Ba-teke and Ma-iaka has 
been parcelled out by the European powers, who had 
no inkling of its ethnic unity and importance, to 
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France, the Kongo State and Portugal, France getting 
the lion’s share. 

In the following centuries the history of Angola is 
full of the feats of the Jagas. The name may be the 
same as that of the Ma-iaka of the sixteenth century, 
but it is applied to other savage tribes of the Kuangu 
basin. At least, the present Jagas (for instance, those 
of Kasanji, those called Kalandulas, and Ndala Kista) 
are simply native kings of various tribes, who say 
they received the title of Jaga from the governor of 
Angola, as an honorable distinction for some service 
rendered to the Portuguese Government. One thing 
is sure, namely, that Jaga (or Jaka as pronounced by 
the natives) is no Ki-mbundu word. Nor is it likely 
that the Ma-iaka should have resided for hundreds of 
years on the plateau between the Kambu and the Kunene 
rivers and left no traces either in language or native 
tradition. In most cases when the Jagas are mentioned 
as allies of the Portuguese they represent the I-mban- 
gala of Kasanji (who have three Jagas or Jakas) and 
in a loose way all their heathen neighbors; that is, the 
inland tribes who reject Portuguese suzerainty and are 
opposed to innovations, and who are usually called 
‘“‘gentios” (gentiles) in Angolan Portuguese, and Ma- 
tumbu in Ki-mbundu. 

Therefore we must admit that with their expulsion 
from S. Salvador, a gap follows in the history of the 
Ma-iaka and Ba-teke, until on one hand Stanley and 
Brazza opened negotiations with the Ba-teke of Stanley 
Pool and secured territorial concessions, and on the 
other hand the above-mentioned Portuguese and 
German explorers visited the Ma-laka and Wa-Buma. 
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Schweinfurth’s supposition that the Nyam-Nyam or 
Zande, and Count Ficalho’s that the Fans are identic 
or of one stock with the ancient A-nzichi is disproved 
by the dissimilarity of their languages. 

Lincuistic Posirion.—The Ki-teke (language of the 
Ba-teke), and the U-iaka (language of the Ma-iaka or 
Ba-iaka) are practically one language ; and the dialects 
of Mbamba, U-buma, U-mbete, and U-tsaia differ so 
slightly that they all together must be considered 
as forming one cluster of dialects. This cluster or 
language, though distinctly Bantu, differs very sharply 
from the pure Ki-xi-kongo, the dialects of Ki-mbundu, 
the Kioko, and, as far as known, the U-pende; 
that is from all its neighbors west, south, and east. 
It is also quite distinct from the coast languages 
of Gaboon, and from the Fan, its northern neighbor. 
As to the languages that bound it in the northeast, 
they are not yet known, and may one day furnish a 
link between the U-iaka-Ki-teke and some other im- 
portant group further north. The only known dialects 
that show some resemblance with the Ki-teke-U-iaka 
are those of the old Luangu Kingdom: Kabinda, Mbo- 
ma, Ki-mbuende, and Luangu. Thus the Ki-teke- 
U-iaka is a Bantu language of a distinct type, driven 
from north to south, like a long and thin wedge, into 
Bantu languages of the general type. 

Ipentity oF U-1aKA AND K1-TEKE.—While compar- 
ing the words of the U-iaka vocabulary with their equiva- 
lents in the western, southern and eastern dialects at my 
command, it struck me that, beyond doubt, I had to do 
with a language whose congeners had to be sought in 
the north. As I formulated this conclusion and re- 
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viewed the distinctive features of U-iaka, the pages of a 
Ki-teke gospel which I had glanced over a few weeks 
before flashed across my mind. I opened it on the 
first page and picked out of the U-iaka vocabulary the 
words which I knew must be contained in the verses 
of that page and the second. Great was my joy when 
I found my intuition confirmed by the comparison. 
As the following list shows, the words are practically 
the same, and the grammatical forms too.* 


U-IAKA AND KI-TEKE COMPARED. 


U-IAKA KI-TEKE ENGLISH 
i-lo i-lo thing 
bi-lo bi-lo things 
mu-kolo (heart) mu-kolo (life) heart, or life 
m-fibi (black) m-pibi (dark) black, or dark 
mu-ru mbu-ru person 
ba-ru ba-ru people 
i-mo i-mo one 
m-pinu m-pinu strength 
me me I 
ue ue thou 
nde nde he, she 
biu biu we 
be be you 
bo bo they 
ba-balua baluo men 


* When these notes were written I had not seen the Vocabulary of Ki-teke by 
Dr. A. Sims (London, 1886). A continuous resident of Stanley Pool since 1883, 
this medical missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union is the best 
authority on the Ba-teke, among whom he has been laboring so long. He states 
that the Ba-teke call themselves A-tio and their language I-tio, and that the Ki- 
teke group, exclusive of the U-iaka, is spoken by about 500,000 people, who 
extend to the north as far as the Mobangi River. His remarks confirm the rela- 
tive correctness of my notes and of Koelle’s vocabularies on which some of my con- 
clusions are based. 
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U-IAKA KI-TEKE ENGLISH 
ua-bili ua-bili he said 
ambu ambu no 
mu-ana mu-ana child, son 
ba-ana b-ana children 
ma-dza a-za water 
ia ia with 
me ia m-pinu me ia m-pinu I am strong 
-a-me -a-me my 
-a-ue -a-ue thy 
-a-nde -a-nde his 
-a-biu -a-biu our 
-a-be -a-be your 
-a-bo -a-bo _ their 
tar’ ame tar’ ame my father 
biu liliele biu liliele we said 
be liliele be liliele you said 
bo beliele bo beliele they said 

etc., etc. 
INFORMANTS. 


They were two: a tall and strong man of about 50 years, and 
a very short, wrinkly woman of the same age, both very black, 
shrewd and energetic. Bothhad been bought by Kongo people, 
and brought as slaves to Loanda, he by water from the Kongo 
River, she overland by way of Tadi dia Hoji (Encoge). They 
were introduced to me by the father of two mission-boarders. 
He was a Kongo man and had also been a slave. Now they are 
free, all three, and one of them, the Kongo man, is well-to-do 
for a native. At least he could afford to pay thirty dollars. a 
month for the education of his four children. These he was 
anxious to see growing up in better surroundings than those of 
his home; for he was keeping a rum shop in the Ngombota, the 
chief native quarter of Loanda. 

After the official abolition of slavery (or possibly before) the 
freedmen of Loanda organized themselves into tribal orders or 
lodges for the purpose of mutually helping each other and 
keeping up‘some traditional practices of their respeetive tribes. 
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These societies are called ‘‘Bandeiras”’ in Portuguese, and 
‘*Bandela”’ in native parlance. The genuine Ki-mbundu name 
is KAizomba, that is, dance. They have regular meetings in 
which they dance according to national customs and raise a 
collection. This goes into a box which is only opened when a 
member dies; then the money is spent in dancing, eating and 
drinking, a funeral feast (¢amdi), which lasts as long as the 
money collected holds out. Thus my two informants belonged 
to the Bandela dia Akua-Kuangu, 7. ¢., the Lodge of the 
Kuangu-people. The Kongo man was born at Mphumu, on 
the borders of Ma-iaka Land. He and his Mu-iaka friend, who 
was his god-son, had the same Portuguese name, viz., Antonio 
Manuel F. Carlos Ferreira; the woman’s name was Christina 
Vastina. The Mu-iaka’s cheeks were tattooed all over with 
parallel cuts, running from the temples to the chin. These 
tribal marks are cut on the child by its grandmother with a 
knife, and cured with palm-oil and cam-wood powder (ma/e and 
thula). The slavers used to call the Ma-iaka slaves Ba-njolo 
because of these marks which appear to be the national badge 
of all the tribes constituting the now disjointed Ba-teke and 
Ma-iaka nation. 


MISCELLANEA. 


(1.) The year of the Ma-iaka consists of twelve months or moons 
of thirty days. There is plenty of game in the country, and 
lions are not uncommon, as the informant’s mother had been 
devoured by one. The Vocabulary tells what other wild beasts 
and what game are found there. 

(2.) The great markets (Portuguese: Feiras; in Kongo 
language, Pumbu) of Kongo, as given by the informants, are: 
(1), Khongo; (2), Khanu; (3), Khenge; (4), Tsona. 

(3.) Affuents of the Kuangu in their country are: Lufini, Ku- 
anza, Khembale, Ngambuma, Luna, Mbambu, Ucima, Mucicibi. 

(4.) Chieftains (sobas): Nga-Eleno, Nga-Mpé, Mbansuala, 
Ngd-Fula, Ukokuinduo (the King), [nkura, Ng-okana, Nga- 
Mpa, Nga-Nzio. 

N. B.—It strikes one at first glance that most of these names 
of chiefs commence with mga, which may be the same as the 
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Loanda =ngana, c., ‘‘ Lord,” ‘‘ master.” This syllable 
also appears as the initial of a number of chiefs’ names (or 
towns) among the tribes, whose close linguistic affinity with the 
Ma-iaka we have just demonstrated. As this initial is not to be 
found among the tribes on either side of those given above as 


‘constituting the Ba-teke-Ma-iaka nation, it is a collateral proof 


of the national unity of those tribes. 

On Justus Perthes’ map we find between [Iaka-land and the 
Equator: 

(1.) Among the Wa-Buma: Nga-Mbe (at confluence of 
Kuangu and Kasai); Nga-Nkwa (lower down); Nga-Malema 
(not far from confluence of Kasai and Kongo). 

(2.) Among the Ba-teke: Nga-Ntshu (on Kongo, below con- 
fluence of Kasai and Kongo); Nga-limbamo (on Stanley Pool) ; 
Nga-mpo, Nga-mpei, Nga-mpere, Nga-ntali, Nga-mfuru, Nga- 
ngo, etc. (on the Lefini River); Nga-Bo and Nga-Ikai (on 
Kongo R., north of Lefini); Nga-mbo (on upper Alima R.). 

(3.) Among the Mbamba* and Ba-mbete: Nga-Mandumbo, 
Nga-jole (on Upper Ogowe R.). 

N. B.—As the Wa-Buma have been found on the Mfini R. as 
far as Lake Leopold II., it is quite possible that the Nga-Koko 
and Nga-Petsh, between the Lukenje and the Sankuru, may 
prove to be allied with the Ba-teke and the Ma-iaka. 


BA-CUA DWARFS. 


My informants, on inquiry, said that in Iaka-land there is 
living with them a race of dwarfs, called Mu-cua, in the singu- 
lar, and Ba-cua in the plural. They are great hunters and 
clever fishermen, who catch the fish with their hands. They 
build no houses, have ugly features, and speak a peculiar 
language. These details suffice to identify these Ba-cua with 
the Ba-tua, Ba-kankala and other pigmy tribes all over Africa. 


* These northern Mbamba, dwelling north of the Kongo River, must not be 
confounded with the Central Mbamba, whose habitat is south of the Kongo in the 
Mbidiji and Loji basins, nor with the southern Mbamba, settled in the district of 
Malange. I have ascertained that the southern Mbamba are an offshoot of the 
Central Mbamba and speak the same dialect. Linguistically, at least, the 
northern Mbamba, or Obamba, are not connected with the other Mbamba tribes. 
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GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


TABLE OF NOMINAL PREFIXES. 


Classes: * IV. V. VI. VII. 
Sin. 1mu- mu- i- (li)-? bu- ku- 3n- 
Pl. ba- mi- bi- ma- ma- n- 


N. B.—(a.) If I caught the sounds well, my informant said mz¢-u (eye), pl. 
mt-u, and mzi-nu (tooth), pl. mz-nu. These two words belong usually to the 
Class IV (/i-su, i-nu), and may be taken as a variant of it; or they may be set 
up as a separate class if their number should warrant the innovation, A. Sims 
places them in a special class. (4.) There are probably one or two classes more 
for augmentation, or diminution, and a /«- class, but I obtained no specimen. 
A. Sims gives nine classes for Ki-teke. 


CONCORD PREFIXES. 


Classes: Ff. III. IV. VI. VII. 
Sing. u- u- ki- li- bu- ku- i- 
Pi. ba- mi- bi- ma- ma- _ 


NV. B.—The expression u-nsi-ni i-tame = under the foot, seems to indicate that 
the locative suffix -#z is used in U-iaka. 

NV. B.—The concord prefixes are generally found in their pure form before 
the first numerals used with nouns of the different classes. ‘Those we obtained 
were: 


SING, PL. 

I. mu-ru u-mo ba-ru ba-teru 
II. mu-ti u-md mi-ti mi-teru 
III. i-l6 ki-mé bi-16 bi-teru 
IV. (li) limi —li-mé ma-limi ma-teru 
V. bu-ta bu-m6é ma-ta ma-teru 
VI. n-zala i-m6 n-zala teru 

For numerals see in Vocabulary. 
ABSOLUTE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
SING, PL. 
Bs me we biu 
2. thou ue you bebo 
3. he, she nde they babo 


1Also contracted into the heavy nasal, which appears as m-, or n-, according to 
the following consonant. 5 The light nasal, sometimes rep- 


resented by m-. 


2Generally omitted. 


A. Sims gives a- as plural prefix of this class. 
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POSSESSIVES, 
SING, PL. 
I. — a-me my —a-biu our 
2. — a-ue thy —a-be your 
3. — a-nde his —a-bo their 
COPULA, 
to be. 


HAVE ’=‘'TO BE WITH.” 


me ta buta I have a gun (am with a gun). 
me ia mbiele I have a knife (am with a knife). 
me ta nzala I am hungry (am with hunger). 
me ta mpinu I am strong (am with strength). 
me ta mpulu I am angry (am with anger). 

me ia nsoo I am ashamed (am with shame). 


PECULIAR PERMUTATION OF SOUNDS. 


_It is remarkable what a change the simple permutation of 
a few sounds will effect in the appearance of a language. 


The most striking permutation in U-iaka is that of general 
Bantu ¢ into 7. 


EXAMPLES. 


mu-tu, pl. ba-tu, becomes mu-ru, pl. ba-ru. 


tatu, tetu teru. 
buatu mvaru, 
mu-hatu mu-karu, or mu-kalu. 
tata tara. 
ku-beta ku-bera. 
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VOCABULARY OF U-IAKA.* 


ENGLISH PORTUGUESE KI-MBUNDU U-IAKA 
eye olho di-su n-ziu 
arm, hand braco, mao lu-kuaku kud 
arms, hands bragos, ma-ku ma-kué 
to put on clothing vestir roupa ku-zuata mu-lele —_ku-le i-ko 
to take off clothing tirar a roupa ku-zula ku-zula 
‘medicine-man curandeiro ki-mbanda n-gaa 
antelope (Tragela- 

phus gratus) antilope n-gulungu n-ka 
small antelope (Phil-antilope pequenis- 

antomba) simo sexi i-lansé 
antelope cor¢a m-bambi n-sa 
beard barba mu-ezu n-delu, pl. n-delu 
breast, chest peito tulu n-tulu, pl. n-tulu 
breast, teat peito, mamma di-ele li-bielu 
breasts peitos m-ele ma-bielu 
abdomen barriga di-vumu mu-la 
abdomens barrigas ma-vumu mi-la 
leg, foot perna, pé ki-nama i-tame 
legs, feet pernas, pés i-nama bi-tame 
eye-brow sobrancelha mu-kasu mu-kimo 
eye-brows sobrancelhas mi-kasu mi-kimo 
to bring trazer ku-beka ku-ua 
envious invejoso mukua-lumbi -a n-sdo 
finger dedo mu-lembu mu-liemu 
fingers dedos mi-lembu mi-liemu 
woman mulher mu-hetu mu-kalu 
women mulheres a-hetu ba-kalu 
to ask perguntar ku-ibula ku-ifulua 
to throw away deitar fora ku-texi ku-ta viiit 
to find achar ku-sanga ku-bonde 
river rio n-giji n-zale 
meat, flesh carne xitu n-iama 
fish peixe m-biji n-sui 


* PRONUNCIATION.—The orthography followed in these Notes and Vocabularies 
is that adopted by me for Ki-mbundu. It agrees with that,now generally used in 
Bantu books, except in these simplifications: The single letter « represents the 
single sound sh, c represents soft ¢sh; 7 sounds always like z in azure; -w and y 
are dispensed with as « and z are by euphonic rule pronounced as w and y before 
a vowel in the same syllable. Apparent exceptions are marked by acute accent 
on #orz. For those who are not acquainted with Bantu books I may add that 
the vowels have the ‘‘ Continental” sound (as in Italian or German), and that the 
consonants, excepting those mentioned above, are pronounced almost as in 
English. In 24, ph, th each letter is sounded; # equals mg in ‘‘ singing.” 

When the tonic accent is not on the penult, the accented vowel bears an ‘acute 
accent; e. g. nsdfulu. 

+ Pronounce like vi-yi. 
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ENGLISH PORTUGUESE 
throat garganta 
buttock nadega 
husband marido 
husbands maridos 
wife mulher 
to give dar 
to walk andar 
God Deus 
a spirit (mythology) um espirito (mytho- 

ogia) 
spirits espiritos 
gun espingarda 
guns espingardas 
witch-poison remedio de feitigo 
poisons feiticos 
to cultivate soil cultivar a terra 
head cabega 
heads cabegas 
hair cabello 
neck pescoco 
hand mao 
heart coracao 
hearts coragoées 
house casa 
house-yard quintal 
chieftain, king regulo 
sky, heaven ceu 
dog cio 
hen gallinha 
cock (lit. husband of gallo (lit. marido da 

hen) gallinha) 

trade negocio 
year anno 
hunter cacador 
child filho, -a 
children filhos, -as 
knee joelho 
knees joelhos 
to buy comprar 
to cook cozinhar 
lung polmao 
liver figado 
to run correr 
to laugh rir 
spoon colher (uma) 
leopard leopardo 
lion 
man, person homem, pessoa 
persons pessoas 
woman, female mulher, femea 
women mulheres 
man, male varaio 
males varodes 
skin pelle 


KI-MBUNDU 
ki-kelengu 


di-taku 
mu-lume 
a-lume 
mu-kaji 
ku-bana 
ku-enda, ku-ia 
N-zambi 


di-hamba 
ma-hamba 
u-ta 

ma-ta 
u-anga 
ma-u-anga 


*ku-dima 


mu-tue 
mi-tue 
n-demba 
xingu 
lu-kuaku 
pumbulu 
ji-pumbulu 
i-nzo 
lu-mbu 
soba 
di-ulu 
i-mbua 
sanji 


di-kolombolo 
u-enji 
mu-vu 
mu-kongo 
mo-na 
a-na 
ki-puna 
i-puna 
ku-sumba 
ku-lamba 
ki-zavu 
mu-xima 
ku-lenga 
ku-elela 
n-gutu 
i-ngo 

hoji 
mu-tu 


a-tu 
mu-hetu 
a-hetu 
di-iala 
m-ala 
ki-ba 


U-IAKA 
n-sinabole, pl. n- 
sinabole 
n-siele, pl. n-siele 
mu-lume 
ba-lume 
mu-kalu 
ku-ua 
ku-ie 
N-zami 


n-kila 
ba-nkila 
bu-ta 

ma-ta 

bu-ti 

ma-ti 
ku-sala 
mu-cue 
mi-cue 
m-fu, pl. m-fu 
n-ki, pl. n-ci 
kud 
mu-kolo 
mi-kolo 
n-z6 

m-fumu 
i-ulu 

m-vua 
n-suiu 


mu-lume a nsuiu 
mu-solo 

mu-vu 

mu-bii 

mu-ana 

ba-ana 

(li)-bud 

ma-budé 

ku-suma 
ku-lauza 
n-sOfulu, pl. n-séfulu 
ma-nso, pl. ma-nsé 
ku-bari 

ku-seba 
(li)-zubu 

n-kué 

mu-ru 

ba-ru 

mu-keu 

ba-keu 

m’-balua 
ba-balua 

i-bana 


ENGLISH 


skins 

plate 

plates 

nose 

noses 

mouth 

mouths 
lip 
lips 

tooth 
teeth 
tongue 
tongues 
ear 
ears 
shoulder 
shoulders 
nail (finger) 
nails 
rib 
ribs 
navel 
navels 
back 
backs 
backbone 
backbones 
spleen 
spleens 
thigh 
thighs 
lower leg 
lower legs 
ankle 
ankles 
sole of foot 


eye-lash 
father 
mother 


thou 

he, she, it 
we 

you 

to speak 
to break 
bitterness 
bitter 

to meet 
tree 
mountain 
buffalo 
cassava-mush 
canoe 


PORTUGUESE 
pelles 
prato 
pratos 
nariz 
narizes 
bocca 
boccas 
beic¢o 
beigos 
dente 
dentes 
lingua 
linguas 
orelha 
orelhas 
hombro 
hombros 
unha 
unhas 
costella 
costellas 
umbigo 
umbigos 
as costas 
as costas, pl. 
espinhaco 
espinhagos 
baco 
bagos 
coxa 
coxas 
perna inferior 
pernas inferiores 
tornozelo 
tornozelos 
planta do pé 


pestana 
pae 

mae 

eu 

tu 

elle, ella 
nos 

vos 

fallar 
quebrar 
amargura 
amargo 
encontrar-se 
arvore 
montanha 
buffalo 
infundi 
canda 


KI-MBUNDU 
i-ba 
di-longa 
ma-longa 
di-zulu 
ma-zulu 
di-kanu 
ma-kanu 
mu-zumbu 
mi-zumbu 
di-ju 
ma-ju 
di-mi 
ma-di-mi 
di-tui 
ma-tui 
ki-suxi 
i-suxi 
ki-ala 
i-ala 
m-banji 
ji-m-banji 
n-gombo 
ji-n-gombo 
di-kunda 
ma-kunda 
mu-ongongo 
mi-ongongo 
ki-beleka 
i-beleka 
di-takataka 
ma-takataka 
mu-koto 
mi-koto 
di-su di-a ki-nama 
me-su m-a i-nama 
di-kanda di-a ki- 

nama 
ki-bebetela 
tata, papai 
mama, mamai 
eme 
eie 
muene 
etu 
enu 
ku-zuela 
ku-bukula 
ku-lula 
-alulu 
ku-tak-ana 
mu-xi 
mu-lundu 
pakasa 
funji 
u-lungu 
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U-IAKA 
bi-bana 
i-kuomi 
bi-kuomi 
(li)-iulu 
ma-iulu 
mu-nua 
mi-nua 
i-bole 
bi-bole 
nzi-nu 
mi-nu 
li-mi 
ma-li-mi 
(li)-tsui 
ma-tsui 
i-sama 
bi-sama 
n-zala 
n-zala 
m-bambambe 
m-bambambe 
mu-kumi 
mi-kumi 
m-bia 
m-bia 
mu-nguo @ 
mi-nguo 
m-ampiu 
m-ampiu 
i-belu 
bi-belu 
mu-inu 
mi-inu 
n-zi ki-ikulu 
n-zi ma-ald 


u-nsi-ni i-tama 
m-fu i-a n-siu 
tara 


-a n-kale 
ku-vu-ana 
mu-ti 
n-kio 
m-paua 
1In-too 
m-varu 
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ENGLISH 
thing 
things 
intestine 
intestines 
to drink 
village 
to eat 
entrance of house 
earth, ground 
elephant 
jealousy, envy 
to take away 
to stand 
to sell 
to call 
to ask, question 
to plant, sew 
to carry 
to throw 
to sleep, lie down 
to sit down 
whiteness 
blackness 
redness 
sweetness 
sournes® 
to wash 
to seek 
to see 
to insult 
to wear, dress 
to cry, weep 
strength 
oil 
cam-wood 
anger 
door of house 
drum 
slave 
slaves 
water 
jackal 
cloud 
manioc, cassava 
cooking-pot 
witch 
paddle 
knife 


night 
sun 
moon 
to beat 


PORTUGUESE 
cousa 
cousas 
tripa 
tripas 
beber 
povoacao 
comer 
entrada da casa 
terra, chio 
elephante 
inveja 
tirar 
estar em pé 
vender 
chamar 
perguntar 
plantar, semear 
levar, carregar 
deitar, atirar 
deitar-se, dormir 
assentar-se 
brancura 
cor preta 
cor encarnada 
dogura 
azedume 
lavar 
procurar 
ver 
insultar 
vestir 
chorar 
forca 
azeite 
tacula 
ira 
porta de casa 
tambor 
escravo 
escravos 
agua 
chacal 
nuvem 
mandioca 
panella 
feiticeiro 
pa de canéa 
faca 
esteira 
esteiras 
dia 
noite 
sol 
lia 
bater 


KI-MBUNDU 
ki-ma 
i-ma 
mu-dia 
mi-dia 
ku-nua 
sanzala 
ku-dia 
mu-elu, u-a nzo 
i-xi 
n-zamba 
lu-mbi 
ku-katula 
ku-imana 
ku-sumbisa 
ku-ixana 


ku-ibula 


ku-kuna 
ku-ambata 
ku-takula 
ku-zeka 
ku-xikama 
ku-zela 
ku-xiketela 
ku-kusuka 
ku-touala 
ku-ngangama 
ku-sukula 
ku-sota 
ku-mona 
ku-xinga 
ku-zuata 
ku-dila 
n-guzu 
m-aji 

hula 
n-jinda 
‘di-bitu di-a n-zo 
n-goma 
mu-bika 
a-bika 
m-enia 
di-beku, m-bulu 
di-tuta 
ki-dingu 
i-mbia 
mu-loji 
hafi 

poko 
di-xisa 
ma-xisa 
ki-zua 
u-suku 
di-kumbi 
m-beji 
ku-beta 


U-IAKA 
i-l6 
bi-16 
mu-la 
mi-la 
ku-nua 
bula 
ku-dza 
u-nu u-a nzo 
n-xi 
n-z0o 
n-sdo 
ku-uola 
ku-tenua 
ku-teua 
ku-tambila 
ku-ifulua 
ku-kuna 
ku-biria 
ku-ta viii 
ku-la tolo 
ku-va n-si-na 
vuki 
m-fibi 
bié 
tiele 
fle 
ku-suaa 
ku-so 
ku-mona 
ku-tua 
ku-le i-ko 
ku-lila 
m-pinu 
m-ale 
thula 
m-pulu 
i-zuvi ki-a n-zo 
flomo 
u-nkele 
ba-nkele 
ma-dza 
n-gombulu 
i-dzi 
mu-cuane 
mu-loue 
n-kabo 
m-biele 
i-kala 
bi-kala 
m-phibi 
mu-tale 
n-suli 
ku-bera 


mat 
mats 
day 
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ENGLISH PORTUGUESE KI-MBUNDU U-IAKA 
one um -moxi -m6 
two dois -iadi -buole 
three tres tatu telu 
four quatro uana -na 
five cinco tanu -tanu 
six seis -samanu -senu 
seven sete sambuadi n-samu 
eight oito nake m-phuomo 
nine nove vua -tia 
ten dez kuinii, kumi khumi 
eleven onze kuinii ni moxi khumi ia m6 
twelve doze kuinii ni iadi khumi ia buole 
twenty vinte ma-kuinii-adi ma-kum-uole or m- 

phem-uole 

thirty trinta ma-kuinii a tatu ma-kuma-telu 
forty quarenta ma-kuinii a uana ma-kuma-na 
fifty cincuenta ma-kuinii a tanu ma-kuma-tanu 
sixty sessenta ma-kuinii a samanu ma-kuma-senu 
seventy setenta ma-kuinii sambuadi ma-kuma-samu 
eighty oitenta ma-kuinii nake ma-kum-puomo 
ninety noventa ma-kuinii vua ma-kum-ua 
hundred cem hama n-khama 
ten hundred mil kuinii dia hama n-khama kumi 


(To be continued.) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BY 


GEO. C. HURLBUT, JZiérarian. 


ConGress OF AMERICANISTS.—The Tenth Session 
of the International Congress of Americanists will be 
held at Stockholm, from the 3d to the 8th of August, 
1894. 

The fee for membership is 12 francs, which may be 
sent by money order or by cheque on Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Brussels, London or Paris, to the Treasurer, 
Consul Albert Starck, 20 Skeppsbron, Stockholm. 
The Treasurer’s receipt entitles the holder to a mem- 
ber’s card and to all the publications. 

The limit of time allowed for any communication, 
oral or written, is 20 minutes. Papers too long to be 
brought within this limit shall be laid upon the table 
and a résumé of each, stating its subject, its salient 
points and its conclusions, shall be presented to the 
Congress. 

Papers offered by those who are unable to be present 
at Stockholm must be sent under cover to the General 
Secretary of the Committee, before the ist of July; 
and members who expect to make their communications 
in person are requested to notify the General Secretary 
before that day, in order that the detailed programme 
of the Congress may be made ready for distribution at 
the opening of the Session. . 

Books, manuscripts and other objects presented to 
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the Congress will become the property of the City of 
Stockholm, and their final destination shall be decided 
by the Committee on Organization, after the close of 
the Session. 

Letters and communications are to be addressed to 
Dr. Carl Bovallius, General Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Organization, Biologiska Museet, Stockholm. 


Tue Trento INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTAL- 
ists.—This International Congress will be held at 
Geneva from the 3d to the 12th of September, 1894. 

The Committee on Organization has decided upon 
the following Sections : 

I. India and the Aryan Languages. 

II. Semitic Languages. 

III. Mussulman Languages (Arabic, Turkish, Per- 
sian, etc.). 

IV. Egypt and the African Languages. 

V. The Farthest East. 

VI. Greece and the Orient (Archaic Greece, Asia 
Minor, Hellenism, Byzantium). 

VII. Oriental Geography and Ethnography. 

Sub-sections, such as one for the Aryan Languages 
and another for Assyriology, will be formed, if the 
number and the character of the papers offered make 
it necessary to take this step. 

Communications may be addressed to either of the 
Secretaries: Prof. P. Oltramare, 32 Chemin du Nant, 
Servette, Geneva; or Prof. F. de Saussure, Malagny 
prés Versoix, Geneva. 


Tue La Reinty Prize.—The Rouen Academy of 
Sciences, Belles-Lettres and Arts, offers for the years 
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1894-1896 a prize of 500 francs to the author of the 
best work written in French, or of the best work of art 
on the political and social history, or the commerce, or 
the natural history of the Antilles, now in the posses- 
sion of France or formerly held by her. 

The works are to be sent, carriage free, before the 
ist of May, to either of the Secretaries, M. Barbier de 
la Serre, and M. Pierre Le Verdier. 


Arctic Exreprrions.—Mr. Frederick George Jack- 
son, who passed the autumn and early winter of 1893 
in the Waigatz Island, in the Kara Sea, landed in 
England on the 4th of February. 

He experienced very severe cold in Waigatz, and 
found the contact with the Samoieds almost intolerable 
on account of their filthy habits. 

He made a very thorough test of his outfit for life in 
the Arctic regions, and he is said to attach the greatest 
value to Scotch oatmeal and a spirit lamp. 

Since his return he has organized an expedition to 
Franz Josef Land, with a view to exploring it in a 
northerly direction, and as far as possible towards the 
Pole. The whole expense of the enterprise is to be 
borne by Mr. Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, of 
Elmwood, St. Peter’s, Kent. 

Franz Josef Land was discovered in 1873 bs the 
Austrian expedition under Weyprecht and Payer. In 
the spring of 1874 Payer, with two of his men, left the 
Tegetthoff, then fast in the ice in latitude 79° 51’, and 
marched for seventeen days to Cape Fligely, in latitude 
82° 5’, the highest point attained by them. From the 
top of the promontory, which is about a thousand feet 
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in height, they saw Rudolf’s Land stretching in a north- 
easterly direction towards Cape Sherard Osborn and, 
in the far north, blue mountain ranges to which were 
given the names of King Oscar Land and Petermann 


Land. 

The route selected by Mr. Jackson is approved by 
high authority. Sir George Nares has said that the 
extreme importance of Eira Harbour as a base for 
future journeys northward is proved; and Admiral 
Markham holds it to be evident that Franz Josef Land 
is the direction in which future Arctic explorations 
must be carried out. 

Mr. Jackson gave to the press on the 7th of March 
the following summary of his plans: 


‘* Briefly, my modus operandi will be as follows:—Leaving the Thames at the 
end of July, in a specially chartered steamer of 350 tons, suitable for ice naviga- 
tion, we shall proceed on our journey. The expedition will consist of a sledging 
party of six men, and sailors and navigators, numbering in all some eighteen per- 
sons. In selecting the members of my expedition I shall, of course, give prefer- 
ence to men of Arctic experience. We shall proceed direct to Archangel. Thence 
we shall steam in a north-easterly direction to Harbourova, on Jugorski Schar, 
where we shall increase our crew by the addition of a few Samoyeds. Leaving 
Harbourova, we shall make straight for the southern shore of Franz Josef Land, 
somewhere between 50 and 60 deg. E. longitude, the exact spot depending, of 
course, upon the lay of the ice south of Franz Josef Land. This will probably 
bring us to the end of August. On reaching Franz Josef Land we shall land our 
stores, build a house, and make all snug for the winter. Great care will be taken 
in constructing the buildings here, as at this spot I intend to establish a depot 
which shall serve as my base of operations. After getting everything landed I 
intend to send the ship and her crew home, retaining only the sledging party of 
six and the Samoyeds. 

‘““The depot will be built on the principle of a Russian log-house, a form of 
building which I find most suitable for Arctic work. It is constructed of long 
pine logs, with the bark stripped off, and dovetailed one into the other. This is 
divided in the interior by partitions, into which stoves are let. Having estab- 
lished the dep6t on the coast, we must remain inactive, so far as pushing north is 
concerned, until the return of the sun in the following spring. The desolation 
of the Arctic winter will be relieved by ‘ski’ running, an exercise, in my opinion, 
well adapted for preventing depression of spirits and for assisting to keep off the 
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dreaded scurvy. When spring opens we shall commence our northerly march into 
the mysterious land lying between us and the pole. The depdt will be left intact, 
with a large supply of food, but no one will remain behind there. I shall start 
with my men and the sledges, dogs and ponies, and until we get to Cape Fligely, 
the most northerly point ever reached in Franz Josef Land, we shall follow the 
steps of the Austrians up Austria Sound. 

‘It is my intention, during my march, to establish a line of depdts at intervals 
of 30 or 40 miles, so as to be always within easy reach of food supplies. These 
depots will be merely caches dug in the snow or rock, filled up with stones, 
covered over, protected from the ravages of bears and foxes, and surmounted by a 
flag-staff. These stations will be established along the whole line of route, if we 
have land to traverse; of course, they will be made in oceanic ice. Having pene- 
trated the northern part of Petermannland everything will depend on circum- 
stances and upon the character of the country. My maxim will be ‘ Push north 
as quickly as possible.’ ; 

‘* Should I reach the Pole, I shall return by the same route, in order to avail 
myself of my line of supplies. The more northerly we get the lighter will be our 
loads, so that when we reach the vicinity of the Pole we shall have very little to 
carry. We are not depending upon having land the whole way, so we shall have 
with us light canvas collapsible boats of special type in which we can navigate 
any stretches of open water. We shall also have three or four canvas tents for 
sleeping in. 

‘* With good luck, I hope to return to my first base depot in three years after 
leaving the coast. 

‘Tt is needless to point out that the Arctic winter cannot be spent in tents, so 
I shall have to establish more than one winter depot. For this I shall rely upon 
the chance of finding drift-wood or rocks. It is, however, quite possible that I 
may be disappointed in this, in which case I shall have to return to my base depot 
during the second winter. The second start would, however, be much easier 


than the first, as the food supplies would already be ahead of us.’ 


Mr. Robert Stein’s proposed exploration of Ellesmere 
Land attracts general attention, and the best judges at 
home and abroad warmly commend it. Mr. Clements 
R. Markham, President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, declares his hearty good-will and concurrence 
with the scheme; Capt. Koldewey, the German Arctic 
explorer, approves all the details of the plan, and Payer 
goes so far as to declare it the best imaginable of all 
projects for geographic exploration in the far north. 

It is proposed to leave St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
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May, and to land at Cape Tennyson, on Jones Sound; 
or, if the cape cannot be reached, to go ashore on 
Coburg Island, or at Cape Horsburgh, in North 
Devon. 

A house will be built at the landing, and provisions 
for two years will be safely stored. An advance depot 
will be established at 80 or 100 miles from the base, 
and an attempt will be made to reach Hayes Sound. 
The party will reassemble at the base early in Sep- 
tember and go into winter quarters. 

In the spring of 1895 the exploration will be pushed 
to Greely Fiord. The return to the base of operations 
will be made at the end of August, and the party will 
go to Cape Warrender, on the south shore of North 
Devon, where a whaler will take them on board in Sep- 
tember and bring them home. 

Mr. Stein hopes to clear up the mystery of the fate 
of the two Swedish naturalists, Bjérling and Kallstenius, 
and their two sailors, whose wrecked vessel, the Rzpfie, 
was found on one of the Carey Islands in June, 1893, 
by Capt. Mackay, of the Scotch whaler Aurora. Mr. 
Stein thinks it not improbable that the lost men are 
still alive, somewhere in Ellesmere Land, and he will 
make a thorough search for them. 

An expedition, called a dash to the North Pole, 
organized by Mr. Walter Wellman, of Washington 
City, left New York in the steamer Arztannzc, on the 
14th of March, for Liverpool. 

With Mr. Wellman went Prof. O. B. French and 
Charles G. Dodge, astronomical observers, and Dr. 
Thos. B. Mohun, medical officer. Mr. Wellman, who 
was until lately the President of the National Capital 
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Press Club, gave the following sketch of his enterprise 
to a reporter of the New York 7rzbune: 


‘* Our object is to find out the truth about these polar regions. Whether there 
is, as some authorities assert, an open polar sea, or whether there is nothing but 
ice covering both sea and land. 

‘* We shall travel by steamer to the southern edge of the ice-pack, and the rest 
of the journey will be accomplished with the aid of sledges, boats and European 
draft dogs. From London we shall go to Hull, and from there to Aalesund, in 
Norway, where we shall be joined by four professors from the University of 
Christiania and about a dozen young men of leisure. On April 24 we will leave 
Aalesund, arriving in Tromsoe on May 1. At the northwest corner of the Island 
of Spitzbergen we shall establish our headquarters. Thence we travel to the 
southern edge of the ice-pack, where we ‘shall disembark, taking fourteen men, 
three boats, five sledges and sixty dogs. Then we shall travel on for twenty-five 
days more, and then separate, seven men going back to headquarters and the 
others pushing on for twenty-five days more. We expect to be back in America 
somewhere about October 1.” 


The time-table is less precise than might have been 
expected, but it will be interesting, even in November, 
to read Mr. Wellman’s report of what he has learned 
about the North Pole. 

Nature, of March 1, has private information that 
Ekroll’s expedition, which, it has been said, started 
from the north of Spitzbergen in June, 1893, never set 
out; but it has not been abandoned. According to 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, 40 Bd., No. II], 1894, Ekroll 
proposes to reach Spitzbergen in the spring and to 
push on from that point to Franz Josef Land, and 
thence to the Pole. He has great faith in a sled-boat 
of his own invention. 


Tue Norru GREENLAND EXPEDITION OF 1891-92.— 
Mr. Eivind Astrup, Mr. Peary’s companion on the 
sledge journey across the inland ice to the northern 
end of Greenland, in the summer of 1892, has pub- 
ished in the Aaréog of the Norse Geographical Society 
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for 1892-1893 his own account of the journey, with a 
sketch map of North Greenland. The account says 
nothing of the northern end of Greenland, and the map 
differs in some respects from Mr. Peary’s. 

On this subject Dr. Wichmann remarks, in Peéer- 
manns Mittetlungen, 39 Band, XII, 1893, p. 296: 


““Tt seems that the discovery of the northern termination of Greenland in 
Nordenskiéld Inlet has a very rash interpretation of Peary’s observations to thank 
for its origin. In his first communications and reports Peary himself gave no hint 
concerning the discovery of a passage from Nordenskiéld Inlet to Independence 
Bay, and now the report of Astrup, Peary’s companion at the time, made soon 
after the return and giving, therefore, the immediate impressions of what was 
actually seen, likewise admits of no conclusion as to the existence of such a water 
connexion. 

“Tt is at least surprising that Astrup should leave the fact of the discovery of the 
northern end of Greenland unnoticed, as if it were a matter of secondary 
importance.” 


In his address before the American Geographical 
Society, after his return to New York, Mr. Peary gave 


the following summary of the geographical results of 
the expedition : 


. The delineation of the unknown shores of Inglefield Gulf and the imper- 
tai known shores of Whale and Murchison Sounds. 
2. The determination of the insularity of Greenland, and the detienetion of the 
northern extension of the great interior ice cap, the main land mass. 


3. The determination of the existence of detached ice-free land masses of 
less extent, to the northward. 


4. The determination of the rapid convergence of the Greenland shores above 
the seventy-eighth parallel. 


5. The determination of the relief of an eniihiinitte large area of the inland 
ice. 

6. The discovery of a large number of glaciers of the first magnitude. 

(BULLETIN, Am. Geog. Soc., No. 4, 1892, pp. 554-555.) 


To those who know Mr. Peary it will seem to be 
much more than rash to interpret his statements by the 
silence, or by the speech, of another man. If Astrup’s 
report was made soon after the return, so was Peary’s; 
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and Dr. Wichmann fails to explain why the former 
alone must be supposed to give the impression of what 
was actually seen. Any man may receive impressions, 
but Dr. Wichmann ought to know that the responsi- 
bility for the plan and the organization, the conduct 
and the results, of the North Greenland Expedition 
rests entirely with Mr. Peary. 

Another critic uses the following courteous lan- 
guage : 

‘* The Norwegians are for the most part truthful observers and, until the con- 
trary is proved, their reports may be accepted with confidence. 

‘* The American Polar voyagers, we regret to say, do not always inspire the 
same confidence, since the exaggerations of Hayes. Peary himself, according to 
Nansen, in like manner magnified the distance travelled by him on the inland 
ice in 1886.”* 

Nansen belongs to the nation of truthful observers, 
but the value of his testimony in this instance is some- 
what lessened by the fact that he did not travel with 
Peary in 1886. His observations upon Peary’s jour- 
ney, which showed the way for his own in 1888, were 
made only with the mind’s eye. 

It is true that he and Astrup speak or hold their 
peace with the authority of Norwegians, and yet some- 
thing is to be conceded to human weakness. All men 
cannot be born in Norway; and the natives of less 
favoured countries must do what they can with the facul- 
ties they possess. 

What Mr. Peary has done in Greenland speaks for 


* Les Norvégiens sont pour la plupart des observateurs véridiques et jusqu’ 4 
preuve du contraire leurs relations peuvent étre acceptées avec confiance. Les 
voyageurs polaires américains, nous regrettons de le dire, n’inspirent pas toujours 
la méme confiance depuis les exagérations de Hayes. D’aprés M. Nansen, 
Peary lui-méme aurait également grossi la distance parcourue par lui sur I’i#/and- 
sis en 1886. Nouvelles Géographiques, 6 janvier, 1894, p. 13. 
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itself. He formed his own plans and carried them out, 
whether as an individual explorer or as the competent 
commander of an expedttion, with equal ability and 
prudence and resolution. 

His work will stand the test of time; and more of 
the same solid character will be added to it during the 
present year. 


Tue Name or Lasrapor.*—In this short paper the 
well-known Azorian scholar Ernesto do Canto prints 
the fac-simile, with the transcription, of a page (fol. 9) 
taken from a record in the town of Praia, Terceira. 
This record bears the date of 1506, and the significant 
page quoted is from a declaration made concerning 
certain lands by Pedro de Barcellos. In this declara- 
tion occur the following lines : 


houve um mandado d’Elrei para ir a descobrir eu e um Joao Fernandes 
Lavrador, no qual descobrimento andamos bons tres annos e quando tornei 4 dita 
ilhaachei . . . . . em poder d’ellas uns filhos de Joao Valladam. 

I and John Fernandes, husbandman, had a mandate from the King to go out 
and discover, in which discovery we were gone three good years and when I 
returned to the said island I found . . . . . in possession of them (the 
lands) sons of John Valladam. 


The dates which are wanting are supplied by Senhor 
do Canto from fol. 14 and fol. 20 of the record. The 
former notes an entry of land in favour of John Valladam 
and his sons on the 30th of January, 1495; the latter, 
entries in favour of Pedro de Barcellos on the 1gth of 
October, 1490, and April 14, 1495. 


* (Quem deu o nome ao Labrador? (Breve Estudo). 
8° Ponta Delgada—Ilha de S. Miguel. 
1894. 
Extrahido do Archivo dos Agores, 
Vol. XII, pag. 353. 
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Deducting three years from the latter date, it appears 
that the voyage of discovery must have been under- 
taken early in 1492; but beyond this all is conjecture, 
for there is nothing to show in what direction the 
voyage was made. 

It is, nevertheless, impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the Joao Fernandes lavrador of this record is the 
one referred to in the legend on the map preserved in 
the library at Wolfenbiittel.* This map is without 
date, but it is assigned to the year 1534; and the 
legend on the Labrador coast reads : 


Tiera del Labrador. La qual fue descubierta por los Yngleses de la uila de 
bristol e por q el q dio el lauiso della era labrador de las illas de los acares (Acores) 
le quido este nombre. 

Land of the Husbandman. The which was discovered by the English of the 
City of Bristol, and because he who gave information about it was a husbandman 
of the Azore Islands, this name remained to it. 

The unsupported testimony of the Wolfenbiittel 
map is decisive against the received explanations of the 
name Labrador. The document found by Senhor do 
Canto goes to confirm the statement in the map, and 
points also in the direction of a Portuguese discovery 
of North America contemporaneous, perhaps, with the 
First Voyage of Columbus. 


Tue Barren Lanps.t|—Two brothers, Joseph B. and 
James W. Tyrrell, successfully accomplished in the 
summer and autumn of 1893 an exploration of the 
Barren Lands, the country that lies between Hudson 
Bay and the Athabasca and Mackenzie River basins. 


* See Harrisse: Jean et Sébastien Cabot, pp. 185-187; and Zhe Discovery of 
North America, pp. 580-581. 
+ The Map is reduced from that published by the Buffalo Express. 
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The expedition, which was sent out by the Canadian 
Government, left Edmonton in Alberta at the end of 
May. The north shore of Lake Athabasca was sur- 
veyed, and the Black River was followed to Black 
Lake, whence the explorers turned to the northeast 


directly through the Indian hunting ground. 


About the middle of this region they came to a lake 
of considerable size with an outlet on the north side. 
This river, says Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, 


“‘ throughout its length we found to be lacustrine, and much time was lost by 
this, as it was so difficult to pick out the particular arm of each successive lake 
that gave egress to the river. Between these widenings-out invariably occurred 
rapids, both lengthy and rapid, but the dexterity of our Caughnawaga steersmen 
brought us through all but an occasional stiff one that necessitated a portage. In 
August we came to a lake which must be the Lake Dubaunt, or Doobaunt, so 
variously located on the maps. Although in mid-summer, ice 7 feet thick covered 
it, except close to shore, where in a narrow channel for 100 miles we paddled our 
way around, in full view of the hillsides, which were still covered with snow. . . . 

From this time we were on the lookout for Chesterfield Inlet, as our observa- 
tions for latitude and longitude helped us to a good idea of whither the river was 
bearing us, and about September Ist we reached the Inlet’s western extremity. 
; In size this long river can best be compared among American rivers to 
the Ohio. On the roth we drew up our canoes on the inhospitable shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay; certainly the first white men to cross the 850 miles intervening be- 
tween the great inland sea and the Mackenzie and Athabasca basins.” 


The country through which the travellers had passed 
is described as a rugged, rolling tract of land speckled 
over with swamps and rocky hills, and absolutely des- 
titute of wood. Trout and whitefish were plentiful in 
the lakes, but there were no birds, except one or two 
white partridges, brown at that season of the year. A 
few white wolves were seen, and countless reindeer. 
Mr. Tyrrell says: 


“*Once we saw a herd that fairly hid the earth for a whole three miles, and at 
the smallest possible calculation there could not have been less than several hun- 
dred thousand feeding there on the damp grass.” 


A collection of plants was made. 
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When the mouth of Chesterfield Inlet was reached, 
at the beginning of September, there were but ten 
days’ provisions on hand, but the party remained for 
two weeks, completing surveys and observations. 
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ROUTE OF THE TYRRELLS TO CHESTERFIELD INLET AND RETURN. 


In the middle of the month, when the ice began to 
form, they started on their 500-mile canoe voyage down 
the coast of Hudson Bay to Fort Churchill, surveying 
as they went. Their sufferings were great, and they 
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were in danger of starvation during their forty days’ 
trip. Gales and driving rains and continual cold 
reduced them to misery. When they landed at night 
to camp, no fire was to be had; and when Churchill 
was reached late in October, their strength was gone. 
From Churchill they went to York Factory, and 
thence to Selkirk, where they arrived on the 30th of 
December. The length of the journey was 3,200 miles ; 
2,200 in canoes, 650 on snow-shoes and 350 by dog sled. 

The results of the exploration are thus stated by Mr. 
Tyrrell: 


‘‘Our survey will completely change the shape of the Hudson’s Bay shore, as 
we are the first ever to come down the coast in canoes, and existing maps rely 
only on the few observations of sailing vessels that have taken a ‘ sight’ here and 
there, when lying-to from 10 to 20 miles away. 

‘* As regards the main objects of the expedition it was entirely successful; we 
have proven that, but for what minerals may be found among the very varied 
rocks of the Barren Lands, it is of small value.” 


Tue AVERAGE ELEVATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
form the subject of a paper by Mr. Henry Gannett in 
the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, 1891-92. 

With the paper is presented a map showing in vari- 
ous tints the areas at the following elevations above 
sea-level: 0 to 100, 100 tO 500, 500 to 1,000, 1,000 to 
2,000, 2,000 to 5,000, 5,000 to 8,000, 8,000 to 11,000, 
and above 11,000 feet. 

Mr. Gannett classifies as correct the contours ob- 
tained by reduction from the Hayden, Powell and King 
Surveys, the Northern Transcontinental Survey, the 
New Jersey Geological, and the Minnesota Geological 
and Natural History Surveys; in all, about one-fifth of 
the area of the country. 
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He regards as very nearly correct those of the Atlan- 
tic Slope, east of the Blue Ridge; the entire Mississippi 
Valley, to the base of the Rocky Mountains and to the 
Staked Plains; the region of the Great Lakes; and the 
valleys of California and Oregon. 

He classes together as approximately correct those 
of Eastern Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Southern Maine, New York (except the Adirondack 
region), Pennsylvania, and the Cordilleran region (with 
the exceptions next noted); and as hypothetical those 
of Northern Maine, the Adirondack region, Central 
Idaho, the Cascade Range and the Coast Range of 
Washington, Oregon and Northern California. 

The widest range in altitude is in California, from 
sea-level to nearly 15,000 feet; but of all the States 
Colorado has much the largest area above 10,000 feet ; 
larger, in fact, than that of all other States combined ; 
and broad stretches of this elevated area in Colorado 
consist of plateaux and mountain valleys. 

The following table gives the approximate mean ele- 
vation of each State and Territory : 
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Name. | Feet. Name. Feet. 

4,100 || New Hampshire............. 1,000 
500 |} North Carolina. ............. 700 

2,000 |} South Dakota................ 2,200 


Aw Earty Pian or New Yorx.—The work just 


brought out at Paris by M. Gabriel Marcel * contains 
reproductions of the most important maps and globes 
collected by him for the American Exhibition, which 
he planned and organized at the Bibliothtque Nationale 
in commemoration of the Fourth Centenary of the 
Discovery. 

Many of the originals belong to the National Library; 
others were lent for the occasion by the different De- 


* Recueil de Voyages et de Documents pour servir 4 |’Histoire de la Géo- 
graphie. Section Cartographique. Reproductions ce Cartes et de Globes relatifs 
a la Découverte de l’Amérique du XVIe au XVIIIe Siécle, avec Texte Explicatif 
par M. Gabriel Marcel.—Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1893. 

Text, 1 vol. Maps in Portfolio. 
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partments of the Government and by private collectors ; 
and they illustrate, not so much the Discovery itself, as 
the subsequent explorations and attempts at coloniza- 
tion down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

There are forty plates in the portfolio. The plan of 
New York (No. 6 in the list), as here presented, is 
reduced by a fourth from M. Marcel’s plate. The 
original is of the year 1693 and is, properly speaking, 
a cartouche, or enclosed plan in the Map of the Coast 
of New England from Cape Anne to Nebresing Point 
. by J. B. L. Franquelin, Hydrographer of the 
King.* There is reason to believe that M. Marcel’s is 
the first reproduction of this interesting map. 

Of another plan, yet earlier, the following account is 
given in the Zexte Explicatif - 

The oldest known plan of New York is not earlier 
than 1640. It belongs to Mr. Harrisse, who kindly 
lent it to the American Exhibition at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. It is No. 277 in the catalogue. This 
manuscript plan, purchased by the author of the £7z6- 
liotheca Americana Vetustisstma from the bookseller 
Muller, of Amsterdam, was drawn by Joan Vingboons 
for the Dutch West India Company. It is indisputably 
one of the most precious documents which we possess 
for the history of the United States, and it was wholly 
unknown down to the present time. 

It bears the title: Manatus gelegen op noot (sic) 
vivier ; and its dimensions are 68 by 45 centimetres 
(2634 x 1734 in.). It shows the entrance of the Hud- 
son, which is called xoort rzvier, Staten Island, Man- 


* Carte de la céte de la Nouvelle-Angleterre depuis le cap Anne jusqu’ a la 
pointe de Nebresing .... par I. B, L. Franquelin, hydrographe du roi. 
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hattan Island, at the southern end of which rises Fort 
Amsterdam, with two windmills; a small island (Gov- 
ernor’s Island), where now stands Fort Columbus, with 
a third mill, and another island, the one upon which 


-Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty has been erected. On 
-the arm of the Hudson, now called East River, not far 


from the site of the Brooklyn Bridge, is this inscrip- 
tion: Helle gadt. On Long Island, as in Manatus, are 
scattered farms and plantations marked by numbers, 
which indicate, in a legend placed at the right corner 
of the map, the names of forty-five Dutch colonists of 
about 1640. 

An engraving of this plan, published in Z’///ustra- 
tion, of July 2, 1892, from a photograph, renders it, 
according to M. Marcel, in an imperfect manner ; ‘and 
permission to reproduce the original was refused. 


THe TEHUANTEPEC IstHMUs RaiLway.—This rail- 
way approaches completion. Mr. Romero, the Mex- 
ican Minister at Washington, says in the Eugzneering 
Magazine for March, 1894 (p. 880) : 


‘* As the proceeds of the loan of £2,700,000 were not sufficient to finish the road, 
part of another loan of £3,000,000, recently contracted at the City of Mexico, has 
been applied to that work. On December 6, 1893, a contract was signed at that 
city for the construction of the fifty-nine kilometres of road unbuilt, and it is 
provided in the same that the line shall be finished on September 6 of this year, 
with an additional expense of over $1,000,000.” 

The isthmus is 216 kilometres (134.22 miles) in 
width, and the 59 kilometres now in hand are equal 


to 36.66 miles. 


Tue Tsar’s Present TO Capt. Wiccins.—The Im- 
perial Russian Minister of Marine presented to Capt. 
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Joseph Wiggins, in January, by command of the Tsar, 
a punchbowl service, composed of a bowl, platter, ladle 
and 25 mugs, all in solid silver, and inscribed with prov- 
erbs in old Slavonic characters. An _ inscription on 
the platter adds that the gift commemorates the first 
Russian naval expedition to the north Siberian rivers, 
conducted through the Kara Sea and up the Yenisei 
River by Capt. Wiggins in his steamer Oresées, in the 
summer of 1893. This expedition carried a cargo of 
rails for the Siberian railway, and after delivering 
these at Yeniseisk Capt. Wiggins returned to St. 
Petersburg. By his nine voyages through the Kara 
Sea he may be said to have definitely opened the sea 
route to northern Siberia, and to have fully earned 
the recognition bestowed upon him by the Tsar. 


Tue Frencu at Timspuxtu.—A French force under 
Col. Bonnier, commander in the French Sudan, 
entered Timbuktu on the roth of January without 
firing a shot. 

The city remained quiet after the occupation, but 
a detachment of troops, sent out by the French com- 
mander, was surprised January 15 and cut off by the 
Tuaregs.* For some time there was great anxiety 
concerning the force at Timbuktu, but a despatch, 
dated February 26, from the Governor-General of the 
Sudan, brought intelligence that Bonnier had been 
joined on the 12th of February by the second column 


* The word 7zareg is the plural of Zarghi (he who has renounced), a con- 
temptuous name used by the Arabs to designate a Berber; but the English and 
the French generally make 7wareg singular and add s for the plural. 
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under Commandant Joffre, who has since been en- 
trusted with the chief authority. 

Joffre’s column crossed the Niger at Sansanding at 
the end of December and followed the land route, with 
frequent interruptions, sometimes for days together, 


from the inundations of the Niger, or to resist the 


attacks of the Tuaregs, or for the purpose of collect- 
ing grain for the 1,000 men and 250 horses of the 
expedition. The Tuaregs made a stand at every point. 
At Niafunke, which is surrounded by a swamp more 
than a mile wide, 400 of them charged the advanced 
guard of tirailleurs and cavalry up to the very lines, 
in spite of the deadly fire that cut them down. 

One after another the difficulties were surmounted, 
and on the oth of February the column reached the 
field of battle of January 15, in time to recover the 
bodies of the fallen officers, which were carried to 
Timbuktu. 

The city is to-day little more than the shadow of a 
name. In the sixteenth century it was a centre of 
Mohammedan learning and a place of great trade, 
standing, as it does, at the point where the routes 
across the Western Sahara meet those from the Gulf of 
Guinea and the Sudan. - For three centuries it has 
been, for the most part, in the hands of the Tuaregs, 
who live by plundering the caravans throughout the 
wide region between Morocco and the Niger, and it has 
long been in a state of decline, though it is still the 
emporium for the rock salt from the Taudeni mines, 
at a distance of 15 days’ journey to the north, on the 
route to Morocco. This salt is brought to market in 
slabs of about sixty pounds’ weight, and is exchanged 
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for the slaves, the kola nuts and the gold from the 
south. 

The French occupation will undoubtedly hasten the 
commercial decay of Timbuktu. An article by Com- 
mandant Monteil* puts this in a clear light: 


‘“*The decadence must become more marked, because the routes multiply 
through which the manufactured products that Timbuktu was able to supply now 
reach the markets of the Sudan. European salt will be imported directly through 
the same channels. The mere fact of our presence in the city will cause a falling 
off in the number of slaves brought in, and how then are the workmen in the salt 
mines to be recruited ?” 


With the development and consolidation of the 
French power in Western and Northern Africa it 
may be hoped that prosperity will return to Timbuktu, 
and, meanwhile, it is a gain to civilization that this key 
of the Tuareg power has passed into the hands of 
France. 


In the article already quoted Commandant Monteil 
tells, on the authority of an Arab of Murzuk, how Miss 
Tinné’s murderer came to his end. 

It was in 1870,¢ on the road from Murzuk to Ghat, 
under the conduct of the nephew of a Tuareg chief, 
that Miss Tinné was assassinated during a quarrel 
among the men of her caravan. These men, mostly 
Tuaregs, took part in the pillage, but the actual mur- 
derer was an Arab by the name of Etman bun Badia. 
He never denied his crime, and he continued to visit 
Tripoli, where he was known to all; but he was held in 
general reprobation as the slayer of a woman, the king’s 
daughter, as Miss Tinné was called on account of her 
riches. 


* Revue de Paris, No. 3, p. 35. 
+ August, 1869. See Petermanns Mittheilungen, 1870, 16 Band, S. 33. 
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The Arabs see the hand of Providence in the death 
which overtook this man, about three years ago. A 
young Arab and his old mother had established them- 
selves for a few days, with a tent and two camels, in a 
pasturage near Etman’s hut. He ordered them away, 


but the youth, who was hardly more than a boy, asked 


leave to rest his camels for two days. The third day 
Etman returned, and, after overthrowing the tent, tried 
to force the old woman to her feet. Her son remon- 
strated with him, but Etman persisted in his violence, 
and the boy, taking up a gun, coolly shot him dead. 


THE KameruN HinTERLAND.—The French Com- 
missioners for the delimitation of the French and 
German spheres of influence in the A/znterland of the 
Kamerun and the French Congo, left Berlin on the 
5th of February, after coming to an agreement with 
the German Commissioners. 

The official text of the agreement, which has been 
accepted by the two Governments, was published in 
Berlin on the 16th of March. According to the Lon- 
don 7imes of March 17, the frontier is laid down as 
follows : 


Starting from the point where the undisputed southern boundary of the Cam- 
eroons meets the 15th degree of east longitude, the frontier runs along this line 
as far as the river Ngoko, which it then follows to the spot where the Ngoko in- 
tersects the 2d degree of north latitude. It then makes direct for the river 
Sangha, which it follows northwards for a distance of 30 kilometres, and runs 
thence in a straight line to a point on the 4th degree of north latitude, 62 minutes 
west of Bania. From this spot the frontier follows the 15th degree of east longi- 
tude as far as its point of intersection with north latitude 8 degrees 30 minutes, 
going out of its way round Kunde on the west in a semicircle with a radius of five 
kilometres. Then, bearing westward, it goes to Lame and to Bifara, both of 
which it leaves to the east, and, crossing the Mayo Kebi, runs in a straight line 
to the roth degree of north latitude. This parallel forms the boundary as far as 
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the Shari, and the course of that river to Lake Tchad separates‘ the two spheres in 
the extreme northeast. 

Mutual concessions have been made and each Power 
gains by the new treaty. 

The other articles provide that neither Power is to 
undertake political enterprises within the frontiers of 
its neighbor, that the navigation of the rivers shall be 
free to both, and that the merchants of the two coun- 
tries are to be treated alike by the authorities with 
whom they come in contact. 

It is agreed that if fresh astronomical observations 
prove that Bania, Gasa or Kunde is more than 18 
kilometres west of the meridian of 15° E. Long., Ger- 
many is to be compensated for the error that may have 
been committed. 

A memorandum of the exploring expeditions, French 
and German, in the //znterland, is appended to the 
treaty. 


A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By 
C. P. Lucas, B. A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Colontal Office, London. Vol. West Africa. With 
Maps. 

Oxford, 
Svo. at thé Clarendon Press, 1894. 
Macmillan & Co. 
66 Fifth Avenue. 
Price $2.00 


M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu says, in his work, De La 
Colontsation chez Les Peuples Modernes, p. 325: 


‘* The colonization of the African Continent will be, therefore, a work much 
more arduous, slow and costly than seems to be imagined by the various Powers 
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which have lately thrown themselves upon the African shores. The nineteenth 
century will hardly be able to do more than sketch the outline of this great work. 

‘*Tt is only the twentieth century that will gather the profits of the development 
of this vast undertaking, which, perhaps, will not be brought to completion till 
the twenty-first century.” 


These words apply as well to what are called the 


‘long-established colonies of West Africa as to the 


Congo State, or to Mashonaland. The French and 
the English, like the Portuguese and the Dutch, have 
long held stations on the coast for purposes of trade, 
but it is only within a comparatively recent period 
that anything has been done to introduce civilization. 

Mr. Lucas has written an excellent book on an un- 
grateful subject. He tells concisely, yet with all essen- 
tial details, the story of the settlements which are 
associated in the minds of men with the evil memories 
of the slave trade. 

The work of the African Companies, the rise of the 
British West African Colonies, the present state and 
the prospects of each one, are described in the right 
historical spirit, and the thorough treatment of the 
known geographical conditions is especially to be 
praised. 

The maps show the striking preponderance of the 
French in West Africa. 

An additional chapter on the South African Islands 
is not the least interesting part of the work. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, March 26, 1894. 


The Academy of Sciences at Dijon once asked of 
their Municipality that all houses in the commune 
which deserved to be historical might be marked by 
commemorative inscriptions. The Council, we are 
told, readily acceded to the request, and among the 
birth-places and residences thus designated are those 
of Buffon, Crébillon and Marshal Tavannes. 

More recently—in 1886—the City of Albany cele- 
brated the 2ooth anniversary of its corporate existence. 
The wisest act of the authorities on this occasion, cer- 
tainly the only act which will perpetuate this celebrated 
anniversary, was the designation or marking by bronze 
tablets of the historic buildings and localities in the 
ancient city. Forty-two such tablets were permanently 
located, designating, among others, the location of Fort 
Orange, 1623, and, near by, the site of the eardzest 
church and the Schuyler Mansion, erected by Gen. Brad- 
street in 1762; Washington, Franklin, Gates, De 
Rochambeau and Lafayette were entertained here, also 
Gens. Burgoyne and Riedesel as guests—though prison- 
ers of war. Alexander Hamilton and Elizabeth Schuy- 
ler were married there in 1780. ‘The site of Fort 
Frederick, 1676. The birth-place of Philip Livingston, 
one of the Signers. Zhe restdence of Anneke Janse 
Bogardus, 1663, the former owner of Trinity Church 
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property, New York. The oldest buzlding standing, 
built 1667. Zhe berth-place of Gen. Philip Schuyler 
and Ann Elizabeth Schuyler, the wife of Hamilton. 
The sete of the printing house of Webster's famous 
Readers and Spelling Book and Almanac and the first 
Albany newspaper. The szte of the first brick buzld- 
zug, said to have been erected in America. The first 
stone house in Albany, where Washington was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the City in 1782 and 1783. 
The location of the city gates. The first Van Rens- 
selaer Manor-house. The second City Hall, erected 
in 1705, in which the famous Congress of 1754 met. 

The Memorial Association of the District of Colum- 
bia has been recently organized for the purpose (1) of 
preserving the most noteworthy houses at the Capital 
that have been made historic by the residence of the 
nation’s greatest men; (2) of suitably marking, by 
tablets or otherwise, the houses and places throughout 
the city of chief interest. The title to any historic 
houses or places preserved by the labors of the Associa- 
tion will vest in the United States. 

The first effort of this Association will be to pur- 
chase the house in which President Lincoln died. It 
will be restored to the condition it then was, both ex- 
ternally and internally. The Association has a lease 
of the premises, with the option of purchase. The 
house now contains about 2,500 relics of Lincoln. 
Other historic objects that may be purchased or 
marked with tablets are: Zhe first tavern in the Dis- 
trzct, located in Georgetown, where Gen. Washington 
met the architects, commissioners and landowners to 
arrange for the survey of the District and the purchase 
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and transfer of the property to the Government ; ¢he 
Octagon Flouse on 18th Street, where President Madi- 
son resided after the burning of the “ White House,” 
and where the treaty of Ghent was signed. The first 
dwelling buzlt on Lafayette Square. The lot was pur- 
chased by Commodore Decatur in 1819, who built on 
it a large mansion. Decatur was killed in a duel with 
Commodore Barron in 1820. Subsequent occupants 
have been Clay, Van Buren, Edward Livingston, Sir 
Charles Vaughan, Baron de Neuville, Howell Cobb, 
J. P. Benjamin and John A. and James G. King. Zhe 
restdence rf the poet Joel Barlow. Robert Fulton was 
a frequent visitor at this house, and here began his ex- 
periments in steam navigation on Rock Creek. Davzd 
Burns cabin and the Van Ness house, not excelled in 
its day by any private dwelling in the country. It is 
said to have cost $75,000, a very large sum in that day. 
The bricks for it were brought from England. The 
marble mantels were sculptured by Thorwaldsen. 
Mosaics were let into the walls, and costly woods added 
their share to the general sumptuousness of the place. 
Bevans’ plantation covered the largest portion of the 
present business section of Washington, and descended 
in 1802 to his only child, who married General John P. 
Van Ness, a Representative in Congress from New 
York. The house owned and occupied by Mrs. James 
Madison, and after her death by Admiral Charles 
Wilkes of the famed “Exploring Expedition.” In 
1862 it was the headquarters of Gen. McClellan. 
John J. Crittenden occupied it at one time, and also 
General Belknap, when Secretary of War. Zhe man- 
ston occupied by the late Mr. Blaine, built by Com- 
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modore Rodgers. It has been occupied also by Chief- 
Justice Taney and James K. Paulding; and here 
Seward resided when the attempt to take his life was 
made by Payne. The house occupied by John C. 
‘Calhoun while he was Secretary of War under Monroe, 
situated on Georgetown Heights, as is also Tudor 
Place, built on the plan of the Mount Vernon Mansion, 
and occupied by the granddaughter of Martha Wash- 
ington. Ox the corner of 30th and M Streets was 
once the most popular hotel of the first half of the 
century. Louis Phillippe, Humboldt, Fulton, Talley- 
rand, Irving, John Randolph were guests there. A 
prominent florist now occupies the site. Zhe first 
school-house in Washington, which was located at the 
S. E. corner of 14th and G Streets. Thomas Jeffer- 
son built it for a stablewhen he was Secretary of State. 
In another section of the city is a house buzlt and occu- 
pred by Stephen A. Douglas, and afterwards by Justice 
Joseph P. Bradley, of the Supreme Court. Near by, 
the house given by New York friends to General Grant, 
where he lived until he removed to the White House, 
when it became the home of Gen. Sherman. Zhe 
home of the great financier of the Rebellion, Salmon 
P. Chase, now a club-house for wealthy and prominent 
Hebrews, and not far from it, the last Washington 
house of Webster, now used for law offices. 

Among the Directors of the Memorial Association 
are Chief-Justice Fuller, Gen. Schofield, Prof. Langley, 
John Hay, C. C. Glover and Teunis S. Hamlin. These, 
and other gentlemen,—18 in all—are appointed under 
a Resolution of Congress by the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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Their term of service is three years, with no compensa- 
tion. 

It has been proposed that the city residence in Balti- 
more of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the Maryland 
Signer,” be purchased for the city and a public school 
erected on the site. Coupled with this proposition is 
another, that a tablet be placed on the building to com- 
memorate the public services of Maryland’s fearless 
patriot. 

The first public reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in Baltimore took place on the steps of the 
Court House which stood on what is now Monument 
Square and the location where the Battle Monument 
now stands. Provision is being made for a suitable 
tablet to commemorate this event, to be placed prob- 
ably on the railing surrounding the Battle Monument. 

The National Congress of the Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, composed of about 500 dele- 
gates from thirty State organizations, will meet in 
Washington, April 30. This Society strongly favors 
the erection of tablets and monuments, as object lessons 
in patriotism. The erection of a Maryland Revolution- 
ary monument has been undertaken by the Maryland 
branch of this organization. The Maryland Society 
also contemplates the erection of additional bronze tab- 
lets to mark sites of historic interest. 

The Society of Colonial Wars (Baltimore) celebrated 
its second anniversary known as “ Colonists’ Day,” and 
the 26oth anniversary of the first landing on Maryland 
soil of Leonard Calvert, at the rooms of the Maryland 
Historical Society, March 26th. 

A movement has been started to restore as far as 
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possible to its original appearance the old Senate 
Chamber in the State House at Annapolis, in which 
room General Washington resigned his commission as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army. Many 
of the articles of furniture then in use are still in exist- 
ence, although scattered quite widely. The architec- 
tural features can be restored without difficulty. 

Mr. Frank B. Mayer, one of the committee to esti- 
mate the cost of restoring the Senate Chamber to its 
former appearance and to report suggestions for the 
restoration, said: 


‘* The ceremony of Washington’s resignation of his commission as Commander 
in-Chief of the Continental Armies, which took place in the State House at Annap- 
olis in 1783, was conducted with all the decorum and dignity peculiar to the time 
and befitting so grand an example of patriotic duty. It had been arranged by 
Congress that he should enter the hall accompanied by his aides, who were to 
remain standing beside him during the ceremony, but the repugnance to personal 
pomp on the part of Washington seems to have dispensed with this, as well as 
other proposed ceremonies. He simply entered the hall accompanied by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 

““The President of the Senate and all the members of Congress were seated 
with their hats on ‘as representatives of the sovereignty of the Union.’ All other 
spectators were standing and uncovered. The ladies occupied the gallery over- 
looking the same. When the General arose to deliver his address he bowed to 
Congress, and also when he retired, ‘ which they returned by uncovering without 
bowing.’ ” 


The General Society of the Sons of the Revolution 
propose to visit Annapolis April 19 and hold a session 
in this historic chamber. 

Senator McPherson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, has introduced a bill appropriating $50,- 
ooo for a bronze statue on the grounds of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., of George Bancroft, the 
founder of the school, and formerly Secretary of the 
Navy. 
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When on March sth the City of Annapolis celebrated 
its 200th anniversary as the State Capital, Mr. James 
W. Thomas of Cumberland told the story of the rise 
and fall of the ancient city of St. Mary’s, the first capital 
of Maryland. The territory of Maryland having been 
purchased from the Indians, Governor Calvert in 1634 
proclaimed formal possession and named its first town 
St. Mary’s. The first General Assembly of the colony 
met at St. Mary’s in 1635, and the legislation enacted 
during the sixty-one years in which St. Mary’s was the 
seat of government forms to a great extent the founda- 
tion and outlines of the present legal, civil and social 
structure of Maryland. In 1695 the General Assembly 
began its first session at the present capital. From 
this date St. Mary’s declined until in 1708 it ceased to 
be the county seat. The same year it lost its privilege 
of sending delegates to the General Assembly, and 
soon after lost its rank asa city. Its population grad- 
ually departed; its old fort sank to the level of the 
earth, its houses one by one fell to ruin, and in a com- 
paratively short time nothing remained save the old 
State House, and a few of the more durable buildings, 
the latter used as homesteads for farms, into which the 
site of the old city became converted. 

Recently the State of Maryland, in order to perpet- 
uate the foundation lines of its first State House, planted 
at each of its sixteen corners a massive granite marker. 
St. Mary’s has disappeared from view more entirely than 
Thebes or Palmyra. 

The centennial of the incorporation of Baltimore 
occurs in 1897, when it is proposed to celebrate the 
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event by an exhibition illustrative of the city’s achieve- 
ments and progress. 

In no other part of the country are historical records 
more interesting and important than in the District of 
Columbia. Its history is an epitome of that of the 


country. 


An organization has recently been instituted under 
the name of the Columbia Historical Society, having for 
its object an effort for the systematic preservation of 
the history of Washington and its vicinity, “and by 
public addresses and printed publications to diffuse 
interest in historical matters and bring together the 
data for history of the District, not simply as one of the 
territorial divisions of the Union, but as the site of the 
National Capital.” We have already the Memorial 
Association, in the interest of historic site and individ- 
uals, an Association of Oldest Inhabitants, the Wash- 
ington Monument Association, and the American His- 
torical Society, the latter not confined to local interests. 

The credit of organizing the Columbia Historical 
Society belongs to W. J. McGee, now in charge of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and known everywhere for great 
energy and for the high character of his work. In the 
list of founders are the names of Dr. G. Brown Goode, 
Prof. Langley, Worthington C. Ford, Henry Adams, 
John G. Nicolay, John Hay, Bishop Keane, Major 
Powell, E. Francis Riggs, Chief-Justice Fuller, William 
T. Harris. 

The second Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State contains a calen- 
dar of the correspondence of James Monroe (371 
pages), preceded by a chronological record of the life 
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of Monroe. This key to the extensive correspondence 
of Monroe is especially valuable on account of the 
many offices of public trust which he filled. An index 
carefully prepared very much enhances its usefulness. 
The manuscripts were acquired by the Government by 
purchase in 1849. The sum paid was €20,000. The 
preparation of this calendar and index was intrusted to 
Mr. Walter Manton, long a valued assistant in the 
Bureau. 

Congress has from time to time acquired by pur- 
chase a very large proportion of the manuscripts of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton 
and Monroe, but by no means all. Very important 
additions to nearly all these collections, as well as 
papers of other Revolutionary patriots and statesmen, 
have been lost to the Government owing to indiffer- 
ence of officials or neglect of Congress. In some cases 
such collections have been scattered all over the coun- 
try with the aid of the auctioneer, or permanently 
passed into the archives of other libraries. 

Recently the original copy of the Declaration of 
Independence was withdrawn from public exhibition in 
the State Department Library, made into a roll, and 
placed in a tin box for filing with the archives of the 
Government. The rapid fading of the text of the 
Declaration and the deterioration of the parchment on 
which it is engrossed, from exposure to the light and 
on account of age, render it impracticable for the 
Department to allow it to be exhibited or handled 
longer. In lieu of the original document a fac-simile 
will be placed on exhibition. 
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Arctic Nores.—There was recently quite an Arctic 
picture in and about the Capitol. A party of Eski- 
mos—men, women and babies—robed in furs from head 
to foot, were before the Committee on Agriculture, 
accompanied by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who is engaged 


in educational work in Alaska, Miner W. Bruce, in 


charge of the reindeer station, and Prof. Otis T. 
Mason, ethnologist, anthropologist, etc. Within view 
of the committee room was a tall and vigorous reindeer, 
and further down the street a pack of Eskimo dogs. 

These object lessons were for the purpose of impress- 
ing upon Congress the importance of establishing 
additional experiment stations in Alaska for educa- 
tional purposes, and for the further introduction of 
reindeer. The hearing closed with a native song, in 
which the babies joined. 

Miss Kate Field, journalist, who has sojourned in 
Alaska, and seems quite familiar with the customs and 
ethics of the natives, has also been appealing through 
lectures for the promotion of the race. 

Another party of surveyors is to be sent out this 
season to continue the researches and surveys along the 
intricate coast line of East Alaska. This work, begun 
last year, is preliminary to final negotiations with Great 
Britain for the settlement of the important boundary 
question. The northern part of the boundary, extend- 
ing from the neighborhood of Mt. St. Elias along the 
141st meridian west from Greenwich to the Arctic 
Ocean, has already been astronomically fixed at a suffi- 
cient number of points to serve all present purposes. 
The work on which the surveyors will be engaged 
during the coming season is to ascertain and mark the 
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points at which the line of ten marine leagues (nearly 
thirty-five miles) crosses the water courses that can be 
ascended from the sea. A vast extent of territory is 
involved in the controversy. 

When Mr. Israel Russell’s second visit to Mt. St. 
Elias determined the height of that mountain at 
18,010 feet, it established its claim for a while as the 
highest mountain peak in North America. But just at 
that time a new determination of the altitude of a 
famous mountain in Mexico was undertaken by Dr. J. 
T. Scovell and was so successfully carried out that the 
height of this mountain, Orizaba, became known with a 
degree of accuracy exceeding any previous determina- 
tion. Dr. Scovell’s measurement gave for the height 
of Orizaba 18,300 feet, thus putting it 300 feet above 
Mt. St. Elias. 

Dr. Mendenhall says that only within a few months 
the interesting discovery has been made that there 
were several peaks not many miles from Elias, that 
were more than a thousand feet higher. It is curious 
to know that the highest mountains on the continent of 
North America, so far as is now known, were discovered 
by browsing around in a table of logarithms. 

The story is briefly this, says Dr. Mendenhall : 
“While Mr. McGrath’s party was at Yakutat Bay and 
elsewhere in the neighborhood of Mt. St. Elias, in addi- 
tion to taking horizontal and vertical angles on that 
peak, all other prominent peaks in the vicinity were 
observed upon, thus accumulating material for the 
calculation of their heights and distances. Among 
these was a group of three summits, possibly belonging 
to the same mountain, which had been seen by most 
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explorers in that quarter, and the great height of which 
had especially attracted the attention of Russell. Con- 
cerning it, he says: ‘The clouds parting towards the 
northeast revealed several giant peaks not before seen, 
some of which seem to rival in height St. Elias itself. 
One stranger, rising in three white domes far above the 
clouds, was especially magnificent.’ In honor of the 
founder of the Geological Survey of Canada, Russell 
named this Mount Logan.” 

For some months Mr. McGrath has been engaged 
in the reduction of all observations made by his party 
in the St. Elias region. On computing the distance 
and height of Mt. Logan his astonishment was great 
to find that the altitude of the mountain was 19,500 
feet, or 1,500 feet higher than Mt. St. Elias, and 1,200 
feet higher than Orizaba. 


ATTACK ON THE Coast Survey.—Mr. Enloe, of 
Tennessee, made a very vigorous effort recently in the 
House of Representatives to dismember the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and divide the work now performed 
by this bureau between the Navy Department and the 
Department of the Interior. The pretext of the move- 
ment was on the line of economy, the real motive is 


factional and political. The House was not in sympa- 


thy with Mr. Enloe, and after listening for two hours 
to his arguments and assertions, largely outvoted him 
and his followers. 

Mr. Enloe’s objections to the present organization of 
the Survey are: (1) That it costs more money than it 
would if merged into the Hydrographic Office of the 
Navy Department; (2) That it has never completed 
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and never will complete its work—statements which 
those familiar with the facts know to be erroneous; 
(3) That ten years ago some of its methods were not 
beyond censure ; (4) That its principal officers are not 
Democrats. 

As to the first objection, a Joint Commission of both 
houses of Congress in 1884 declared that they did not 
feel justified in proposing a change in the organization 
and methods of the Coast Survey unless the most 
urgent reasons therefor could be given, especially in 
view of the fact that those best qualified to judge who 
testified before the Commission, including some emi- 
nent officers of the Navy, uniformly agreed that the 
work should be continued under the same organization. 
There was nothing in the testimony offered the Com- 
mission to indicate that the work performed by the 
Survey could be more efficiently performed if a transfer 
was made, nor was it shown that the Navy could more 
economically execute the work. 

The abolishing of the present organization and its 
transfer to the Navy Department would simply mean 
that every man from Superintendent to staker would be 
discharged, and a large supply of offices to be newly 
erected in the Navy Department would in a very short 
time be filled with political favorites, with men who 
are seeking offices. Speaking of the proposed reduc- 
tion of the salary of the Superintendent, Mr. Cannon, 
of Illinois, well said: “If the enemies of the bureau 
are to have their way and the real efficiency of the 
bureau is to be impaired, then cut it all you please and 
make it as cheap as you can ; and if you cut the salaries 
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down to not more than $800 or $1,000 a year each, 
you will not do more than you ought.” 

On four several occasions the Coast Survey has been 
transferred to the Navy Department, viz., in 1818, 
1832, 1834 and 1836, and in each of these instances the 
work has been returned to the control of the civil 
officers of the Coast Survey, because its administration 
by the Navy Department was unsatisfactory. 

The answer to Mr. Enloe’s second objection is, that 
from the nature of the case, the work cannot be 
completed, and the interests of commerce and science 
require that it should not. As long as rivers shift 
their channels and tides form new sand bars, it will 
always be necessary to take soundings over and over 
again, by reason of the changes in the bottom of the 
ocean and of the streams, caused by these tides and 
currents. The third objection has no present applica- 
tion, and the fourth is not worth attention. 

Since the organization of the Coast Survey in 1807, 
about $30,000,000 have been expended in carrying on 
the work. Mr. Enloe asserted that for ten years its 
progress had been so infinitesimal in its character that 
one could not discover it. What are the facts? Ac- 
cording to the latest report of the Superintendent, the 
statistics of field and office work for ome year are: Re- 
connaissance,—area in square miles, 4,960. Triangula- 
tion,—area in square miles, 24,159; geographical posi- 
tions determined, 693. Magnetic work,—number of 
stations occupied, 52. Topography,—area surveyed, 839 
square miles; length of general coast, 62 miles; length 
of shore line, 1,224 miles. Hydrography,—number of 
miles run while sounding, 12,120; area sounded, 4,013 
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square geographical miles; number of soundings, 
451,275. Seventy-two topographic maps and seventy- 
nine hydrographic charts were constructed during the 
year, and 63,152 distributed. 

The work of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, for accuracy, stands higher than the work of 
any other similar bureau in the world. It is of the 
very highest order. It has been of more use to navi- 
gation and commerce and the protection of life and 
property than any other Department of the Govern- 
ment. It annually predicts the tides at all harbors and 
ports of importance a year in advance, and issues tables 
containing the times of high and low water at these 
points. A tide-predicting machine, the only one in 
this country, was invented by Mr. Wm. Ferrel of this 
bureau. These Tide Tables are accepted as standard 
authority and used all over the world. Not a vessel, 
American or foreign, enters or leaves a port of the 
United States without making use of the information 
gathered by this bureau. 

In magnetic work, the Coast Survey observes, col- 
lects, arranges, digests and publishes information about 
the variation of the compass and allied matter, tech- 
nical for the scientist, popular for the layman. It has 
done this work so long and so well, that no other 
agency, public or private, has attempted to rival or 
supplant it. 

In the discussion of this subject in the House, run- 
ning through two days, Mr. Outhwaite (Democrat 
from Ohio) said that every harbor, every river navi- 
gable for ocean commerce, every bay or gulf that has 
been surveyed by the bureau has needed its constant 
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attention since. The maps show repeated surveys and 
corrections. (Corrections do not here mean correc- 
tions of mistakes, but corrections due to man and 
nature, such as the building of piers, wharves, break- 
waters, &c., and the formation of shoals, banks, bars 


~ and other obstructions to navigation.) In short, it has 


been the practice of this bureau, from its commence- 
ment up to this day, to be the pioneer of commerce in 
taking care to ascertain whether vessels can approach 
the shores with safety, and to map out the difficulties 
that lie in the way. He defended the work of the Sur- 
vey on the line of economy, and showed conclusively 
that under the administration of the present Superin- 
tendent there had been a gradual decrease of expendi- 
tures each year. He challenged the correctness of Mr. 
Enloe’s statements, and denied the truthfulness of 
every one of his assertions. “I do not hesitate to 
say,” he said, ‘‘that there is not in this city, in the pub- 
lic service, a purer, more honorable, more faithful, or a 
more conscientious official than T. C. Mendenhall. I 
undertake to say that his private character is above 
reproach, and his public course and service is as valu- 
able, as sterling and as earnest in a faithful desire to 
do the best he can for the Government as that of any 
man here.” 

Mr. Mahon, of Pennsylvania, claimed that no other 
Government of the world has carried forward so thor- 
ough and accurate a system of survey over so large a 
section of the earth and comprehending such varied 
and diverse typical features as those made by this 
bureau. That it employs fewer people, spends less 
money, and spends it to better advantage than any 
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similar bureau in the world. He intimated that the 
purpose of the contemplated transfer of the bureau was 
to get rid of a Republican office-holder. 

Gen. Hooker, of Mississippi, claimed that the bureau 
had done more for the advancement of the commerce 
of the country and the advancement of science than 
any other sub-department of the Government. 

Mr. Covert (Democrat, of New York) said the 
whole purpose of the movement was to cast unmerited 
aspersions upon a faithful officer and an efficient bureau 
of the Government. 

Gen. Sickles characterized the work of the bureau as 
a monument to the successful application of scientific 
knowledge to commerce. He told the story of the 
showing made by this bureau at the International 
Geographical Congress in Paris, of which (at the re- 
quest of the American Geographical Society) he had 
charge, and of the distinguished compliment paid to 
this work by the Lord High Admiral of the Russian 
Navy. 


ARMY Cuances.—Several innovations in affairs 
affecting officers of the army, which have quite regu- 
larly been brought forward for several years past, but 
failed of approval by Congress, will be attached this 
year to the Army Appropriation Bill in order to make 
success more assured. The main effort appears to be 
to revive the grade of Lieutenant-General, held succes- 
sively by Washington, Scott, Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan. But to this measure other radical changes 
are attached. 

The grade of Lieutenant-General was created for the 
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double purpose of making a more efficient organization 
for a large army in time of war, and also as a fitting 
recognition of those who rendered most signal and dis- 
tinguished service as great leaders at such times. 
There does not seem to‘be any public demand or mili- 
tary necessity for the revival of the office in time of 
peace, but there is considerable generosity manifested 
in the matter by individual Senators and Members of 
the House. It may be that there are many good 
reasons why the rank of the General commanding the 
army should be raised above that of Major-General, but 
avery large proportion of those who are reasonably 
well acquainted with military affairs have never heard 
of any such reasons, and never expect to. Apparently, 
to avoid the objection of additional expense under our 
diminished revenues it is proposed that two of the 
present Major-Generals shall have no successors, and 
that several of the staff corps shall be reduced in the 
same manner. 

The Generals affected by the proposed legislation 
are Schofield, Miles and Howard—all now Major- 
Generals. The latter reaches the age.of retirement a 
few months hence. Generals Schofield and Miles will 
then be the two Major-Generals under the new law, the 
former ranking as Brevet Lieutenant-General. In 1895, 
when Gen. Schofield reaches the age of retirement, his 
pay will be continued at three-fourths of the pay of:a 
Lieutenant-General, or $7,875, instead of three-fourths 
of the pay of his present rank, which would be $5,695. 
When General Miles becomes Brevet Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral in 1895 he will have considerable service before 
reaching the age of retirement. 
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The other branches of the army affected by legisla- 
tion proposed in this bill are the Signal Office, Medi- 
cal Corps and Chaplains. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT REeESEARCHES.—In_ the 
Department of Agriculture a Division has been cre- 
ated with a view of carrying the climatic observations 
of the Weather Bureau zz¢o the soil, where the moist- 
ure effects its work and makes its influence felt upon 
the plant life. The solution of the problems involved 
will serve to determine the adaptability of certain 
kinds of soil to certain crops, by which the value of land 
may be greatly increased. Every farmer in the land 
will readily appreciate the value of this investigation. 
Prof. Milton Whitney, formerly of Johns Hopkins 
University, has been designated to carry on the inves- 
tigations. Mr. Whitney a few years ago prepared a 
special report for the Weather Bureau on ‘Some 
physical properties of soils in their relation to moisture 
and crop distribution.” 

The Department desires to secure the services of the 
ablest expert that can be secured to prepare mono- 
graphs on grasses and to conduct correspondence on 
the subject. It is now known that there are more than 
10,000 varieties of grasses, and it is important to the 
farmer who desires to get the best out of his land to 
know something of their relative merits and character- 
istics. The subject is intimately connected with the 
investigation of climatic influences on soil already re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Black, of Georgia, “ for ten minutes”—so a re- 
cent press dispatch said—‘‘ kept the House convulsed 
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with laughter by reading extracts from some of the 
pamphlets issued by the Department of Agriculture 
replete with technical terms and adorned with Greek 
and Latin root nomenclature.” * He characterized the 
expenditure of money for such purposes as “utterly 
indefensible and outrageous”! The chairman of the 
Printing Committee replied that a bill reported by his 
committee was designed to correct such “abuses” by 
limiting the number to be printed! 

Mr. Bowers, of California, defended the scientific 
methods of the Department, and said that in California 
and all over the Pacific Coast and in New Mexico and 
Arizona one of the most important questions was how 
to exterminate the gophers. That there was xo gues- 
tzon that means more dollars than that. He referred 
also to the investigations of the Department which 
had resulted in the destruction of the black scales 
which infested orange and olive trees, thereby saving 
millions upon millions of dollars. The wide dissemi- 
nation of the results of these investigations through 
the publications of the Department has saved prop- 
erty worth more money and been of more value to the 
United States than the Agricultural Department will 
cost in the next hundred years. 


Tue Census—DeEpARTMENT OF Lasor.—Four quarto 
volumes of the final results of the Census of 1890 have 
thus far been published. These are, Mining Industry ; 
Public Debt, part 1 ; Alaska; and Compendium, part 1. 

The volumes completed but not entirely printed are: 


* The pamphlets referred to were Mr. Vernon Bailey’s Report on ‘“‘ gophers” 
or prairie ground-squirrels, and Dr. Fisher’s Report on hawks and owls. 
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Population, part 1; Vital Statistics, part 1; Crime, 
Pauperism and Benevolence ; Churches, parts 1 and 2 ; 
Manufactures, parts 1 and 2; Valuation and Taxation, 
part 2; Insurance, parts 1 and 2; Transportation, parts 
1 and 2; Indians; Real Estate and Mortgages. 

The volumes not yet ready for the printer are : Pop- 
ulation, part 2; Vital Statistics, parts 2 and 3; Manu- 
factures, part 3; Agriculture; Farm and Home Pro- 
prietorship and Indebtedness, 2 vols. ; Statistical Atlas, 
and Digest. 

With the scrutiny of the new Superintendent on one 
hand, and the illiberality of Congress on the other, it is 
more than probable that some of the contemplated 
‘final results” will never be available. It will certainly 
be two years and probably three before the contem- 
plated 24 volumes will be completed. 

The labor and expense attending the collation and 
publication of such a work is enormous. Already 
$10,000,000 have been appropriated, and the end is not 
in sight by any means. The inevitable delay in the 
completion of so vast an undertaking detracts im- 
mensely from its utility. Figures valuable for contem- 
poraneous use, lose their interest as years roll by, and 
it may be a question whether such a mass of minute 
statistical detail is of value at any cost. The Budletzns 
issued by the Superintendent from time to time as the 
work progressed, and liberally distributed, have been 
extremely valuable in getting before the country the 
statistical information desired. 

Mr. Porter, the first Superintendent of the Census, 
having resigned about a year ago, the services of Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright (fortunately for the country) were 
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secured. Mr. Wright has to a remarkable degree the 
confidence of his countrymen and of Congress. Besides 
the responsibility of this new charge, he is and has been 
for nine years (three administrations) the Commissioner 
of Labor, and, in addition, has rendered important aid 
to committees of Congress on many of the economic 
questions of the day. 

The valuable reports of the Department of Labor are 
issued in two series. (1) Annual reports. (2) Special 
reports. Up to date the two series are as follows : 


First Annual, 1886. Industrial Depressions. 

Second Annual, 1886. Convict Labor. 

Third Annual, 1887. Strikes and Lockouts. 

Fourth Annual, 1888. Working women in large cities. 

Fifth Annual, 1889. Railroad Labor. 

Sixth Annual, 18go. Cost of Production: Iron, steel, &c. 
Seventh Annual, I8gI. do. Textiles and glass. 
Eighth Annual, 1892. Industrial Education. 

Ninth Annual, 1893. Building and Loan Associations. 


First Special, 1889. Marriage and Divorce. 

Second Special, 1892. Labor Laws of States, etc. 

Third Special, 1893. Index of all reports of Labor Bureaus in the U. S. 

Fourth Special, 1893. Compulsory insurance in Germany. 

Fifth Special, 1893. Gothenburg system of liquor traffic. 

Sixth Special, 1893. Phosphate industry of the U. S. 

Seventh Special, 1893. Number out of customary employment in 1893-94. 

With a multitude of responsibilities, Mr. Wright 

depends largely upon the loyalty of his assistants, and 
on none more than Mr. Oren W. Weaver, who has 
been his associate without intermission since the organ- 


ization of his Department. 


BurEAU OF AMERICAN ReEpusBLics.—The Bureau of 
American Republics has inaugurated, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the International Ameri- 
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can Conference, the issue of Monthly Bulletins in 
addition to the series of Bulletins and Hand Books 
already in vogue, the purpose being to procure and 
publish information regarding different industries of 
the various Republics, and the possibilities of profit in 
their development. The first one was issued in 
October last, and related to ‘“‘ Coffee in America,” the 
second, to “ Coal and Petroleum in Colombia.” The 
third and fourth relate to a variety of industrial subjects, 
such as nitrate deposits, manganese mines, railroad 
development, tariff charges, etc..—very much on the 
plan of the Consular Reports of the Department of 
State. These special Monthly Bulletins are really 
valuable, because the articles are well condensed and 
furnish statements of the very latest commercial and 
industrial development of industries in the United 
States, Central and South America. 

Requests for the publications of the Bureau so far 
exceed the number at its disposal that applicants for 
the regular series of Bulletins and Hand Books, Nos. 
1-63 (or as many of them as are in print), are referred 
to the Public Printer, who supplies them at the cost of 
publication—prices ranging from 5 to 50 cents each. 

The Catalogue of Commercial Terms (Code of 
Nomenclature) has been practically completed, and 
involves about 40,000 terms. The first volume (about 
900 pp.) includes terms down to the letter “‘ M,” inclusive, 
embracing about 24,800 titles in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Transposition will be made into Spanish, 
English and Portuguese, and then to Portuguese, 
English and Spanish. The dictionary or code will be 
for sale by the Public Printer. 
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Monetary CoNFERENCE.—The position of this 
Government in regard to the reassembling of the 
monetary conference has been very clearly defined by 
the Secretary of State in his communication to the 
Belgian Government. In effect he said that while the 
United States would not take the initiative in re- 
assembling that conference, it stood ready to join in its 
deliberations upon invitation of European Powers. 
The agitation in England and Germany in favor of a 
renewal of the conference is considered a good sign, 
and it is believed in the end will be productive of im- 
portant results. While there is much diversity of 
opinion among Government officials as to what legisla- 
tion, if any, should be passed by the United States 
favorable to silver as a unit of money value, there is 
unity of sentiment favorable to disposing of the 
question, if possible, by an international agreement. 


Mercuant Marine.—According to tables published 
in the Antwerp Précurseur of recent date, the United 
States take the fourth rank among the nations of the 
world in tonnage of steamships, the third rank in 
tonnage of sailing vessels, and the third in steam and 
sail vessels combined—Great Britain and Norway and 
Sweden being the outranking nations. Great Britain 
leads in both steam and sailing vessels, but in the com- 
bination Germany, Italy, France and Russia fall far 
behind the United States. War ships are not included. 

The recent launch of the Drrzgo, the first American 
ship built of steel, is regarded as an industrial event of 
prime importance. The per cent. of steel vessels in the 
total world’s tonnage has increased twelve per cent. 
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since 1890, but the tonnage of steel vessels has multi- 
plied three-fold in the same period. As already stated, 
the launch of the Dzrzgo is the beginning of the in- 
dustry in the United States. The vessel was built 
in Bath, Me., and bears for a name the motto of 
that State. She will be fitted for sea in New York. 
The ship is 312 feet long, has four masts, and will 
carry 4,500 tons of freight. 


Paciric CasLte.—Much interest has been expressed 
here concerning the news from Australia that the 
authorities there are moving to secure cable connection 
with the United States vza Samoa, Fanning Island and 
Honolulu to Vancouver, B. C. Since the United 
States surveyed the route between San Francisco and 
Honolulu a few years since, there has been no proposi- 
tion before Congress looking to the establishment of 
such a line. It was then given out that the United 
States having furnished the necessary surveys for a 
cable route, construction would be left to private enter- 
prise. Senator Morgan, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, it is now said, has no doubt 
this Government would be willing to co-operate with 
the Australian authorities to the extent of giving aid 
in the prosecution of the enterprise. 


Nores.—It is interesting to note that owing to the 
reduced tourzst travel of the past year the sales of 
precious stones were correspondingly limited. Not 
that tourists load themselves with such articles when 
preparing for a tour, but that nearly all the native 
precious stones produced in this country are sold as 
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souvenirs of the localities in which they are gathered. 
Multitudes, of course, visited the Chicago Exposition, 
but the restrictions of the railroad companies were such 
that sours in connection with routes to or from that city 
were practically out of the question. As a result, says 
Dr. Day of the Geological Survey, the total gem out- 
put of the country in 1893 was several thousand dollars 
less than the previous year. The smallest production 
was in diamonds—$125; the largest, the turquoise— 
$143,136. Widely separated localities produced the 
two diamonds. One was found near King’s Mountain, 
N. C., the other in the little village of Oregon, Dane 
County, Wis. 


The development of Florida is going on at a pace 
scarcely credible to those at a distance from that 
State. Her immense phosphate industry and fruit 
and garden culture are drawing settlers from all parts 
of the country. Ten years ago the tide of immigra- 
tion had scarcely reached further than the head of 
navigation of the St. John’s River. Now nearly every 
part of the State is accessible and being rapidly settled, 
and as a phosphate producer she will soon rival South 
Carolina. There is no diminution of her popularity as 
a winter resort. 


H. 
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HON. ORLANDO B. POTTER. 


The Hon. Orlando B. Potter, one of the oldest and 
most esteemed members of the American Geographical 
Society and a member of its Council, passed suddenly 
from life to death, apparently in robust health, on the 
2d day of January, 1894. For many years identified 
with the business interests and prosperity of the City 
of New York, always foremost in whatever tended to 
advance the welfare of the city and the good of 
its citizens, irreproachable in all the relations of life, 
eminently successful in his business undertakings, 
keenly alive to everything that promoted the public 
good, untiring in his efforts to contribute, by his strong 
individuality and unflinching defence of the right to the 
maintenance of a healthy public sentiment, he has left 
the impress of his character upon the city of his adop- 
tion. It is impossible for any one to make a careful 
analysis of the attributes of such a man without arriving 
at the conviction that his death isa public calamity. It 
is at the same time no easy task to form a just estimate 
of his influence in the daily life of the metropolis. 
This influence does not appear on the surface. He 
possessed a thorough knowledge of law, but there were 
many who achieved greater fame in that profession. 
He was a conscientious and forceful legislator, but 
there were many who held a higher rank as statesmen. 
By good judgment, diligence and perseverance he ac- 
cumulated a large fortune, but there were many who 
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possessed a much larger income. Yet, as a lawyer, a 
legislator and financier, few have exhibited more emi- 
nent ability. In all respects, on all occasions, and 
throughout a long and successful career, he was pre- 
eminently practical. Heseldom or never committed an 
error of judgment ; on the contrary, wherever and when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself, he developed the 
characteristics of a born leader of men. Self-reliance 
was the dominant trait of his character. 

The influence that such a man exerts is not always 
apparent, but is always powerful ; wherever he led, men 
followed to their own advantage. He, however, had no 
need and no desire for a following. It is the following 
that goes to make the reputation of most men. Mr. 
Potter was early taught self-reliance in the severe 
school of adversity. To one of strong mental and 
physical faculties this is perhaps after all the best school 
for the training of the leaders of men. The great 
metropolis was the proper field for the exercise of his 
remarkable activities. With the eye of intuition he 
could see its future greatness and was quick to em- 
brace the opportunities that presented themselves. 
While studying his own interests he never lost sight of 
the greater interests of the city, and was always fore- 
most in voice and action to do his part to add to its 
pride and glory as the metropolis of the Western 
World. As regards its future he was always a pro- 
nounced optimist even in times of the deepest financial 
and business depression. 

It may be truly said that no man’s biography is worth 
writing or reading that does not contain some lesson 
that may be useful to those who come after him. Mr. 
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Potter’s life was full of lessons—lessons of what a man 
can accomplish who has a firm faith in himself. In his 
youth he looked adversity in the face without a tremor of 
fear or anxiety, and in his later life he lived in the at- 
mosphere of affluence the quiet life of a philosopher. His 
whole career was marked by a stern business integrity, 
a marvellous perseverance, a clear judgment and a 
prompt decision. His remarkable success in life was 
the result of all these—and these are the lessons his life 
teaches. 

His warm devotion to the study and diffusion of geo- 
graphical knowledge made him a useful and valued 
Fellow of the American Geographical Society, and a 
member of its Council. Zealous at all times to pro- 
mote its objects, and above all things enjoying his seat 
among the large audiences that attend the winter 
season lectures, he never tired of discussing the in- 
fluences upon these audiences of the annual course of 
scientific papers, feeling that in this one particular 
the Society was accomplishing a great public good. 
He was most anxious to see its valuable library and 
collection of maps in a fire-proof building, and ex- 
pressed his wish to make a very liberal contribution for 
that purpose when the plans were ready to be under- 
taken. His associates will long miss his kindly and 
earnest counsels with a feeling that the world is better 
that such men live. 


V. 
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VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. 


Capt. Cameron, the African explorer, was thrown 
from his horse while hunting in Bedfordshire on the 
26th of March, and died in a short time. 

He was born in 1844, and at the age of 13 entered 
the Royal Navy, where he became commander in 1876 
and captain on the retired list in 1891. He saw ser- 
vice in many parts of the world, but his lasting distinc- 
tion was won in Africa. 

He led the expedition sent out by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society to succour Livingstone. In this ex- 
pedition, which left Zanzibar in March, 1873, Lieut. 
Cameron was accompanied by Asst. Surgeon Dillon, 
R. N., Lieut. Murphy, and Robert Moffat, a nephew 
of Livingstone’s ; and the caravan consisted of 40 men. 
On the way the native bearers deserted; Moffat, who 
had taken a separate route, died of the fever, and 
Dillon, while delirious, took his own life. 

Stricken with fever himself, Cameron bore up, and 
reached Ujiji early in 1874. He fixed the position of 
Ujiji and corrected the altitude of Lake Tanganika, 
part of which he carefully explored. He followed the 
Lukuga river, the outlet of the lake, for some distance, 
and then took the route to the Lualaba, which he 
rightly conceived from report to be the upper course 
of the Congo. He descended it to Nyangwe; but his 
progress was stopped by hostile natives, and he turned 
to the south west, and set out on foot for the west- 
ern coast, where he arrived at Benguela, in November, 
1875, nearly three years after beginning his journey at 
Zanzibar. 
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His achievement was rewarded by the gold medals 
of the principal geographical societies. 

In 1878 he travelled through Asia Minor and Persia 
to India; and in 1882, in company with Burton, he vis- 
ited the Gold Coast. 

He was among the most earnest workers for the 
civilization of Africa by the suppression of the slave 
trade and the encouragement of legitimate commerce. 

Besides the account of his remarkable journey across 
Africa, Cameron wrote “Our Future Highway,” a 
work on the Euphrates Valley, and a number of 
smaller books ; and he was joint author with Burton of 
the volume “ To the Gold Coast for Gold.” 


